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well as humane, interest in a great world problem.” 
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The data are based upon information secured by careful, reliable, and experi- 
enced investigators, whose work was corroborated in every case. 
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it was carried on, the whole network of relations which had been elaborated below the 
surface of society. 
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"THE following letter will go further than a many-columned 

table of statistics in showing just what we mean when 
we say THE SURVEY has an educational purpose and ap- 
peals for funds to carry that purpose forward. 

To that end we ask those who can afford it to become 
more than regular $2 subscribers. We ask them to become 
co-operating subscribers at $10 each—to help shoulder the 
expense above circulation and advertising results. Will you 
be one? 


To the Editor: Apni 29, 1913. 


May I submit a word of appreciation of THE SURVEY? It was 
just after I left New York city three years ago that I came to know it. A 
good cousin of mine, knowing I was destined for a few years on a western 
homestead, saw to it that THE SURVEY found me. For three years 
now I've been ranching—making the acquaintance of cowpunchers, 
bronchos, rattlesnakes and dry-farming; branding calves, peddling cream, 
eggs and dutch cheese to the back doors of the towns-folk not far away; 
living out of doors a half Indian life beneath the blue sky and among 
those sunset covered hills—and yet in it all feeling the pulse of the world 
as I had never felt it before—largely because of the spirit bred in me by 
THE SURVEY. 

I haven't been able to do much missionary work as yet. As occa- 
sion has arisen | have given my word of criticism and suggestion to a 
feebly awakening civic spirit in the town near by. My Sunday school 
boys—some of them I've inocculated, I know, with an interest in the 
larger things. One of them—a lad never fifty miles from home, chose 
as his senior (high school) oration the theme of preventable industrial 
accidents and diseases. He is keenly interested in it, has read THE 
SURVEY and other literature I gave him, and | -am sure will carry his 
interest on up through college days. 

One thing I surely know, and that is that I return to my work under 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, probably as a community boys’ 
work secretary, feeling as though, instead of having been ranching these 
three years, I had been taking a graduate course in social problems. 

Some day I may do that, but whether or no, I owe a great deal to 
THE SURVEY. And you may count on me as a “booster’” because of 
what THE SURVEY means to me. 
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Yearly congresses and proceedings. 
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on National Health. E. F. Robbins, Exec. Sec., 

Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., New York.! To unite 

all government health agencies into a National Depart- 

oe of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
sease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22d St, 

New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Exec. 

Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., sent upon request. An- 
nual transactions and other publications free to members. 
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Hygiene, Tilden Building, 105 West Fortieth Street, 

New York City. Constituent societies throughout 

the country. Publications to members and upon applica- 
tion. Membership $2 per year. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and Moral 


Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 40th St., New 
York, H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 22 affiliated societies. 


Report and leaflets free. Educational pamphlets, 10c 
each. Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. Mem- 
bership, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION—The National Society 
for the Promotion of Taauatetal erent 


_ motion, discussion, 


OCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN. 
Women’s Hducational and Industrial Union, 564 
Boylston Street, Boston. Mary Schenck Woolman, 

President. Training for Vocational Teaching and Trade 
Experience in co-operation with Simmons College? Place- 
ment Bureau for Trained Women; graduate Fellowships 
in Industrial Research. Publication on ‘‘Economic Re- 
lations of Women.” 


INDUSTRY—National Consumers 
New York, Mrs. Flor- 
branch leagues. 


OMEN IN 

League, 106 Hast 19th St., 

ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 

Reports, pamphlets sent on request. 

ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets. 

wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. h 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial conditious through 
organization and legislation, Information given. 

“Life and Labor,” events in industrial world. Three 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N. 
Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—‘‘The Club Worker,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-National Board, Y. 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official magazine: 
Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 


Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS—Amer- 
ican. Home Economics Association, for Home. In- 
stitution, and School. i 

ics, 600 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. 

Graduate School of Home Economics Meeting: 

N. Y., June 27-July 4, 1913—Address, Roland Park, 

Baltimore, Md. 


OW TO START SOCIAL CENTERS—A pamphlet of 

48 pages suggesting in detail_—how to create 

and organize public sentiment, secure cooperation, 

develop the facilities at hand, arrange attractive pro- 

grams, ete. Price 10 cents. Department of Recreation, 

Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Monthly maga- 


EDERATED BOYS’ Vo RueAT oP Oe Headquarters, 
A clearing house 


boys. Printed matter cineeihated : clubs organized ; work- 
ers furnished; conferences conducted. Invites member- 
ship. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas Chew, 


President ; Geo. D. Chamberlain, Acting Ex. Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James KE. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. 
Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life” 
Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 

703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, effi- 
ciency, civic education, franchises, school extension. 


and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 


: | SP ena im AND EXHIBITS—Department of Surveys 
Square, New York City. 


and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits. 


ITY PLANNING—National City Planning Conference, 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. . Frederick Law 
Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 
Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


Members are kept closely in 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. i 

touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-Progressive National Service, 
Forty-Second Street Building, New York City, Fran- 


ces A. Kellor, Chief of Service, National clearing 
house for political action on social and industrial justice, 
conservation, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects. 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 
eoin, for American Civie Association Bulletin on 
“Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, ete.” Address" American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Rich- 

ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National clearing house for in- 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. _Pub- 
lishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 E. 
22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 

zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, etc., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member. BurRnau oF IN- 


Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’l sec’y., 105, Hast 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States. 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on the Church and 

Social Service. 

For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. (at 18th St.), 
New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY—A4pril: Bu 
genics. May: Buthenics. June: The Unfit. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 75c. per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE -The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE-—The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Publie Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Service Committees, Rev. Elmer §. Forbes, 
of the Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Social 
Secretary 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE-—Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 
; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Hvanston, 
Ill. 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Baptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar bodies. 

pee Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 

—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 

A, Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 
and inquiries invited. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE -Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions ; 
Rr Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 


e 
HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY— 
Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. George McPherson 
Hunter, Sec’y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations in the 
United States and abroad, relieves shipwrecked and desti- 
tute seamen. Annual membership includes all literature, 
$5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


EMEDIAL LOANS -—National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so- 
cieties gladly given. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 
Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard, Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M. C. Nerney, Secretary; W. BH. B. 
Du Bois, Director Publicity, Publishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides. 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 

and Assimilation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished upon request. Warren C. Eberle, General Secre- 
tary; Frances A, Kellor, Managing Director, 


MMIGRANT GIRLS-—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides; has international system 

safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance. 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
East 48th Street, New York City. 


ROBATION —National Probation Association, The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Dollar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication : American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR-National Committee on Prison Labor, 
319 University Hall, Columbia University, N. 
City. Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.;' E. Stagg Whitin, 

Ph. D., Gen. Sec.; R. Montgomery Schell, Treas. Prison 
labor conditions ‘throughout the U. S. examined with 
recommendations for constructive reform. Pamphlets free 
to members. $5 a year. 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements. 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; 
seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life, Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 Union Park, 
Boston, Mass, 


THESPIH OR Ln 


T° the Supreme Court of Mississippi belongs 

the unique distinction of being the first to 
declare for “the inalienable right to rest.” It has 
upheld a general law regulating the hours of 
labor in manufacturing industries, not classed 
as dangerous, applying to men and women alike. 


P. 264. 

A NEW England school superintendent has 
applied efficiency tests to determine just what 

one dollar is buying in the educational market. 

He discovered that Greek is the most expensive 

and music the cheapest subject in a high school 

curriculum. P. 270. 


ARRY Deiman, in The Institutional Church 

for the Rural Community, declares that it 

is really the church whose functions and methods 

are defined by the manifest needs of the country 
community. P. 280. 


OVERNOR Sulzer of New York has signed 
the Seely-McDaniels bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the state health department. P. 296. 


ERIOUS attention is being given to the mini- 
mum wage by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. P. 260. 


CITIES small and large throughout the coun- 
try have followed the example of New 
York and Chicago Child Welfare Exhibits till 
it was deemed advisable to organize the National 
Child Welfare Exhibition Committee. P. 290. 


NEVER before since the days of Plato ‘and 
Aristotle have cities given such conscious 
thought to leisure time and play and recreation 


as at the Recreation Congress held at Richmond, 
May 6-10. P. 292. 


PERHAPS no stronger evidence of the com- 

mercialization of vice has ever been offered 
than George J. Kneeland’s study for the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene which has just been pub- 
lished. He lays bare the operations of “the stock 
market where members bid and outbid each 
other” for shares in brothels. P. 257. 


OHN MITCHELL, former president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, has de- 
cided to accept a recess appointment by Governor 
Sulzer of New York as state labor commissioner. 
Before the Legislature adjourned Mr. Mitchell 
was twice nominated for this office but was re- 
jected by the Senate. 


T was announced last week that Charles P. 

Neill, who was recently appointed United 
States commissioner of labor statistics, his for- 
mer position of commissioner of labor having 
been abolished when the new Department of 
Labor was created, has resigned. He has decided 
to take charge of the new labor department, 
organized by the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company. 
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FULL and frank discussion of the Friedmann 
cure lent unusual interest to the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Aside 
from this the meeting inventoried our equip- 
ment for success against tuberculosis. P. 288. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


ROCKEFELLER REPORT ON 
COMMERCIALIZED VICE 


“Pfostitution in New York city is widely 
and openly exploited as a business enter- 
prise. The exploiters, the scenes of their 
operations, their methods, their associa- 
tions and their victims are all equally no- 
torious. It is idle to explain away the 
phenomena on the ground that they are 
the results of the inevitable weakness of 
human nature; human weakness would 
demand far fewer and_ less horrible sac- 
rifices. Most of the wreckage, and the 
worst of it, is due to persistent, cunning and 
unprincipled exploitation; to the banding to- 
gether in infamous enterprises of ‘madame,’ 
‘pimp’ procurer, brothel-keeper and liquor 
vender to deliberately carry on a cold-blood- 
ed traffic for their joint profit—a traffic, be 
it added, from which the girl involved pro- 
cures at the most, with few exceptions, her 
bare subsistence, and that only so long as 
she has a trade value.” 


That, briefly but clearly, puts the major con- 
tribution of Commercialized Prostitution in New 


York." The answer of the book to the question 
why girls go wrong is not simply that women- 
kind are weak, or for lack of a minimum wage, 
or because of defective mentality, not on account 
of the lust of 150,000 men, but, aside from all 
these, because prostitution is exploited so as to 
yield profits to a comparatively few men. There 
is profit in selling girls to houses of prostitution, 
profit in selling their services, profit in selling 
clothes to them and liquor to their customers, 
profit in renting disorderly houses and apart- 
ments—and all the profit goes to men. 

Perhaps no stronger evidence of the commer- 
cialization of vice has ever been offered than Mr. 
Kneeland’s description of a group of men sitting 
about a table and selling shares in brothels, The 

1Commercialized Prostitution in New York. By George 
J. Kneeland, with an introduction by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and a supplementary chapter by Katharine 
Bement Davis, superintendent of the New York State 
Reformatory for Women. The Century Co., 8 vo., about 
300 pages. Price $1.30; by mail of THn Survey $1.42. 

Mr. Kneeland’s book is the first of four studies of 
prostitution made for the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
The others will be Prostitution in Western Europe and 
Prostitution in the United States, by Abraham Ilexner, 


and European Police Systems, by Raymond V. Fosdick. 
The members of the Bureau of Social Hygiene are 


Katharine B. Davis, Paul M. Warburg, Starr J. Murphy 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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Donaghey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


May 24, 1913 
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Commercialization and 
not human weakness, 
says George J. Knee- 
land in the first of four 
studies to be issued by 
the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene in New York, 
is the reason why girls 
go .wrong. “Most of 
the wreckage, and the 
worst of it, is due to 
persistent, cunning and 
unprincipled exploi- 
tation; to the banding 
together in infamous 
enterprises of ‘madame’, 
‘pimp,’ procurer, bro- 
thel keeper, and liguor- 
vender to deliberately 
carry on a cold-blooded 
traffic for their joint 
profit.” 
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meeting place is a delicatessen store in Seventh 
Avenue. Here sit 


“owners of houses, ‘madames’ and inmates, 
‘pimps,’ ‘runners’ and ‘lighthouses.’ All the 
forces for the conduct of the business of 
prostitution are here scheming, quarreling, 
discussing profits, selling shares, buying 
women and paying out money for favors re- 
ceived. The value of houses is de- 
bated, the income from the business, the ex- 
penses of conducting it, the price of shares 
today or tomorrow, or in the future, if this 
or that happens. Here is the center of trade 
. . . the stock market where members bid 
and outbid each other and quarrel over ad- 
vantage given or taken.” 


There is nothing secret about it—witness the 
presence of an investigator for a body of reform- 
ers. He was present, too, at a 


“settlement between perhaps the best-known 
collector for the police and the owners of 
fifteen different establishments situated be- 
tween West Eighteenth Street and West 
Thirty-sixth Street. At one o’clock in the 
morning they sat around a large table on 
which four piles of money, the smallest de- 
nomination being $5 bills, were heaped up. 
It had been paid to the police collector who 
catried it away in a violin case.” 


More than that, he was himself offered a sheai 
of bills to take to the police by an owner who had 
been turned down by them during the “hard 
times” following the Rosenthal murder. He 
could have bought stock and bought women, 
bought police protection, bought shrewd legal 
service and rented houses with the full knowledge 
of the agents if not of the owners. 

The men who control are all well known. 
Mostly foreign-born, they have been in the same 
trade in Europe, South Africa, Argentine, Brazil, 
Cuba, Canada, Alaska, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Butte, Denver, Omaha, St. 
Louis and Chicago. They boast openly that they 
can buy their way out of any difficulty. One of 
them spent $25,000 in freeing himself from a 
charge in St. Louis. The only things that hurt 
them are the periodic waves of reform which 
close their houses. But “it will blow over,” they 
say, and go to another city for a time. 

One of them is known as the “king.” He is 
said to have great influence with the authorities 
—at any rate his judgment is taken as to when 
to open and close houses during times of stress. 
He owns eleven houses, but his chief asset is a 
mistress said to be the greatest “money getter” of 
all prostitutes in the world. When he had lost 
everything she earned enough to put him‘on his 
feet again. His hold on her began when he 
ruined her, a young girl in Russia, and took her 
to South Africa. 

Kneeland draws a picture of a group of these 
slavers—sleek men of about forty, dressed in the 
latest fashion, wearing many diamonds—eight of 
them walking confidently up and down in front 
of the delicatessen store rendezvous, waiting “to 
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talk over matters of ‘business’ with the repre- 
sentative of the ‘boss,’ a certain official who, they 
claimed, was to send word whether or not the 
owners could proceed with their nefarious busi- 
ness.” 


LITTLE ATTEMPT TO 
CONCEAL BUSINESS 


Kneeland has another picture of one of these 
men in the early morning settling the day’s ac- 
count with one of his “madames” and throwing 
a bowl at her head because the receipts were 
small—this after her explanation that the girls 
could not stay their full time on the hottest day of 
a stifling summer. And still another, of a 
furious woman breaking in on her man at a res- 
taurant, upbraiding him for giving an automobile 
to another of his ‘““madames,” a younger woman. 
She had given him everything—‘“been cut to 
pieces” for him, she said—and had nothing to 
show for it; she would “squeal” on him to the 
police. The man rose deliberately, walked over 
to her and dealt her a heavy blow in the face. 
It was his only answer—she did not “squeal.” 
Blows are a prostitute’s usual reward—indeed 
they are a regular part of the slaver’s hold on 
his victims and Kneeland found that a woman 
has small respect for a man who does not beat 
her up now and then. 

All of this has to do with brothels or “parlor 
houses.” It is in them that the high degree of 
organization and the big- profits lead to the worst 
features of white slavery. The procurers fill for 
them specific orders for blonde or brunette, fat or 
slim girls, in their literally insatiable demand for 
the young and the fresh. It is girlishness, not 
sophistication, for which the high prices are 
paid. Their agents drum up business on the 
streets, in dance halls and in political clubs; cab- 
bies and chauffeurs are paid for bringing men; 
a “lighthouse” stands at the curb to inveigle 
passersby. Their inmates give lewd “circuses” 
and offer perverted practices. Mr. Kneeland’s 
descriptions are painstaking and full for all sorts 
of places from dilapidated fifty-cent houses, 
where laborers crowd in, to handsome establish- 
ments full of young women in evening gowns, 
where a customer must be introduced to gain 
access. 

The book abounds in figures. During the 
period covered by the investigation (January 
24 to November 14, 1912) 142 parlor houses 
were investigated. Eleven hundred and seventy- 
two resorts were found in 575 different tenement 
buildings. In twenty-seven of these buildings 
there were 425 children under sixteen. Ninety 
disorderly hotels were discovered, and of 300 
massage parlors seventy-five were found to be 
blinds for vice resorts. There are 112 furnished 
room assignation houses. The investigators 
counted 14,926 prostitutes of whom 6,759 were on 
the streets and 8,167 in resorts of all kinds. 
Estimating that each served ten men a day, the 
author believes that an average of 150,000 men 
patronize prostitutes every twenty-four hours in 
New York. Details are given for the places 
which cater to vice—saloons, concert halls, cab- 
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aret shows, dance halls, burlesque theaters, 
amusement parks and excursion boats. The ex- 
(penses, receipts and profits of houses of various 
grades are shown and there is the account kept 
on a scrap of paper by a forlorn little girl on a 
second-rate beat in East Fourteenth street. Yet 
she took in over $200 in the thirty-two con- 
secutive days covered by the account. 

The chapter written by Katharine Bement 
Davis on the results to date of the studies made 
of Bedford Reformatory inmates, are accom- 
panied by many pages of statistical tables. The 
most striking of the results is the showing as to 
venereal diseases. The 21 per cent of women 
infected, as disclosed by the ordinary clinical 
test, jumped to 90 per cent under a careful labora- 
tory test made by Archibald McNeil of the re- 
search laboratory of the Department of Health. 
Dr. Davis’s work is familiar to readers of THE 
SURVEY." 

Mr. Kneeland’s book resembles the Chicago 
Vice Report, the pioneer of all such studies, in 
its detailed showing of actual conditions; but 
differs from it in coming from a private body. It 
also differs by entirely omitting a summary. It 
does live rigidly up to its stated purpose, to “set 
forth as accurately and fully as possible the con- 
<litions of .vice as they existed in New York city 
in 1912.” Knowledge of conditions will lead to 
“an understanding of the various factors involv- 
e«d—physical, moral, social and economic.” Three 
Jater studies will cover conditions in other 
American cities and in Europe. On this broad 
basis of fact the Bureau of Social Hygiene will 
formulate its plans for “real and lasting im- 
provement,” and bring to fruition the experience 
which came to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as 
chairman of the white slave grand jury of 1910: 

Some readers of the book may jump to the 
conclusion that segregation would be a relief 
from such intolerable conditions. No argument 
is given in opposition, but one of Mr. Kneeland’s 
few expressions of opinion tells against it. “The 
white slave traffic is almost wholly dependent on 
the existence of houses of prostitution. . . . 
Prostitutes who live scattered through the city 
may earn money for their pimps, but traffic in 
scattered prostitutes is practically impossible.” 
Mr. Flexner’s forthcoming book in this series, 
on conditions abroad, is expected to emphasize 
the failure of segregation where it has been in 
operation under the most favorable conditions. 


THE VICE PROBLEM 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


The recent report of the Philadelphia Vice 
Commission, appointed by Mayor Blankenburg, 
is characterized by vigor of statement in con- 
necting prostitution with other social problems, 
particularly in regard to children. 


“So familiar have the children of this dis- 
trict [a large residence district in which most 
of the houses are located] become with 
the life of vice that our investigators were 


gee Tur Survpy, May 18, 1912, p. 285 and Decem- 
wer 7, 1912, p. 270. 
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frequently accosted by small boys offering 
to show them a bawdy house for a nickel. 
The school census shows that in fifteen 
blocks of the more notorious streets there 
are 1,542 children between the ages of six 
and sixteen years, and a total of at least 
2,500 minors in these blocks. Newsboys and 
messenger boys plying their trade are con- 
stantly entering the district. This condition 
has no parallel in any other city, so far as 
we know, and our investigators, accustomed 
as they were to the vice conditions of Chi- 
cago and New York, were astonished at the 
open association of the worst forms of vice 
and of innocence.” 


The report comes to a strong conclusion in this 
paragraph: 


“The more we have studied the question, 
the more it has affected us with pity for the 
unfortunate girl whose early weakness has 
brought her to her sad condition, and indig- 
nation and loathing for the man who has 
taken advantage of it. She may indeed be 
vile, but she suffers the consequences while 
he goes scot free.” 


The investigators found 372 vice resorts and 
3,311 prostitutes of whom 1,233 were on the 
streets. They estimate that more than $6,000,000 
a year is spent directly for prostitution. 


On the basis of the various vice reports, Phila- 
delphia has more houses than New York and 
fewer than Chicago; while New York has three 
times aS many prostitutes as Chicago and five 
times as many as Philadelphia. The figures 
almost surely will be seized on by local officials 
and interpreted to show, each for his own city, 
that others are worse. Mayor Gaynor may con- 
tinue to affirm that New York is “cleaner” than 
any other city of its size in the world. The 
claims are hard to establish and the figures are 
chiefly useful in making each city realize that it 
has a problem and a big one. The outstanding 
fact from all the vice reports—Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Portland, Atlanta, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, New York—is that conditions are 
essentially the same. The main facts correspond 
closely; the local variations are of form and de- 
gree. More and more it is recognized as being 
idle to make local comparisons while owners of 
houses can and do, as Mr. Kneeland shows, not 
only move from city to city to avoid periodical 
spasms of reform, but take their women with 
them. The problem, it is now coming to be 
agreed, is national and must be attacked nation- 
ally as well as locally. 

As Mr. Kneeland’s book, by its self-imposed lim- 
itations, makes no recommendations, those in- 
terested in specific measures of local improve- 
ment should read them as given in Vigilance’ for 
May, by the Philadelphia commission whose 
field work was done under his direction. 


1Published by the American Vigilance Association, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 10 cents. ; 
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Barns in The Masses. 


“US MINIMUMS” 
“Say Mamie, I heard Pa readin’ in de paper how us 


minimums is a-goin’ to git more wages 


MINIMUM WAGE DISCUSSED 
BY RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Aroused by the charges made before the [lli- 
nois Vice Commission which linked together low 
wages and prostitution, the manager of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, F. Colburn 
Pinkham, two months ago sent out the following 
questionaire to the association’s membership: 


1. Are you in favor of a minimum wage law? 
a. If so, by federal or state legislation? 


b. If so, what minimum wage do you consider 
fair for the girl between fourteen and seventeen? 

ec. What minimum wage do you consider fair for 
the girl over seventeen? 


2. If a minimum wage law is passed, do you wish 
this association to go on record in favor of sales- 
manship training in public schools? 


8. Are you in favor of the association’s passing, 
su one the Executive Committee, the following reso- 
ution: 


Brn 17 RESOLVED: That the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association give its hearty support to a 
minimum wage for women, to be established by 
federal (or state) law. 


4, Are you in favor of having an expert devote all 
her time to gathering facts for our members relative 
to the relation of the department store to its em- 
ployes, and to have a department under this expert 
for that purpose? 


a. If so, how much will you subscribe to a special 
fund for this purpose: $200—$100—$50. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Pinkham it is 
possible to give a brief review of the replies so 
far received. The questionaire, it will be noted, 
yokes together with the minimum wage the ques- 
tion of efficiency or salesmanship training, and, 
though the two may well be considered together, 
the replies show that many of the writers do 
not know that practically all minimum wage 
legislation offers latitude for special rates of 
pay to apprentices and to those employes who are 
below a certain standard of ability. 


_before the Legislature. 


The replies reveal a deep 
interest in the subject. A 
large sum of money has been 
promised toward the pro- 
posed study, and an expert 


investigator engaged. A 
large number of the an- 
swers favor a minimum 


wage law, preferably on a 
federal basis, accompanied 
by local legislation for sales- 
manship courses in the pub- 
lic schools. 

At its last annual meeting, 
before the discussion of the 
minimum wage began, the 
association passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of these pub- 
lic school courses. It par- 
ticularly approved courses of 
the standard set by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where 
within the last year 600 
students have been trained 
and traveling teachers sent to stores through- 
out the state. Many of those replying to the 
questionaire appear to be themselves offering 
private salesmanship courses to their employes 
and some claim that they have established a 
minimum wage. These private wage standards 


ie 


_are reputed in some cases to have driven young 


and inexperienced girls out of the stores, and this 
may account for the mistaken impression which 
has been noted in regard to minimum wage legis- 
lation. 

The San Francisco and Los Angeles associa- 
tions of retail dry goods merchants on March 
13 sent a telegram to the governor asking for an 
investigation preliminary to legislation. The 
Tennessee retail dealers, according to one corre- 
spondent, are backing a mimimum wage bill now 
One Missouri firm sug- 
gests that while young girls are learning their 
trade “we will have to pass a minimum wage 
for fathers.” Another Missouri firm believes 
that minimum wage legislation will “tend to les- 
sen the employment of women.” The following 
comment by this firm gives some support to the 
more or less general assertion that department 
store wages are based on the assumption that a 
saleswoman lives at home: 


“The good girls, living at home, with 
proper training and content with good as- 
sociations, are only too glad to be able to 
obtain employment under the favorable con- 
ditions of short hours, comparatively easy 
work and favorable environment, while the 
wages received in the so-called minimum 
class would not enable them to set up house-: 
keeping, yet it is a great help and assist- 
ance in maintaining the family burden.” 


; 


‘ 


} 
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The replies are almost unanimous in denying 
that there is any connection between low wages 
and vice. 

One letter puts the case the other side out: 


“It is easier for a girl to go wrong on 
$12 than on $8 a week. It only enables her 
more readily to dress so as to attract atten- 
tion and to be more frequently in public 
places of amusement. It is the love of showy 
clothes, of entertainment and excitement 
that attracts some. Add to this the blandish- 
ments and enticements of a certain class of 
men and the temptation becomes a reality.” 


TARIFF REVISION 
AND WAGE CUTS 


An interesting precedent established by the 
present administration at Washington is involv- 
ed in the declarations of warning made by mem- 
bers of the cabinet and Congressman Oscar 
Underwood, majority leader in the House of 
Representatives to manufacturers who predict 
that the new tariff bill if adopted will compel a 
reduction in wages. The statement is clearly 
made that if manufacturers cut wages, on the 
ground that the proposed duties force a read- 
justment of manufacturing costs, the federal 
government will institute an investigation to de- 
termine whether such reduction in wages is jus- 
tified by the facts or is but a plan to discredit the 
new tariff law. 

A striking speech along this line was made 
by Secretary Redfield of the Department of 
Commerce on May 14 to the National Asso- 
ciation of Employing Lithographers. The sec- 
retary read from a circular issued by the asso- 
ciation an attack on the proposed tariff law. One 
statement in the circular was as follows: 

“This means workmen thrown out of jobs. It 
means that wages must go down in order to com- 
pete. It may mean longer hours than forty-eight 
hours a week.” : 

“Tf in the final result,” Secretary Redfield is 
quoted as saying, “the words I have quoted are 
put into effect by you in a substantial degree, it 


_ may become the duty of the Department of Com- 


. 4 


merce to inquire into your business methods.” 
Continuing with this as a text, the secretary de- 
clared that perhaps the first obligation of the 
employer 

“is the duty owed to the operatives in the busi- 
ness. It is not too much to say that public opinion 
demands that operatives shall receive a living 
wage and, so far as possible, continuous employ- 
ment; that they be freed from arbitrary reduc- 
tions in the daily wage or of the piecework rate. 
The public conscience demands that they work 
under healthy conditions, with ample light with- 
out overspeeding, and with the same provisions 
for their safety at their work that the employer 
would desire for himself were he so employed. 
Furthermore, public opinion is becoming sensi- 
tive on the subject of overfatigue and recognizes 
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that the demand for reasonable working hours 
has a sound physiological basis.” 


Mr. Redfield then said: 


“In the relations to which I have tried with 
courtesy and candor to allude the purpose of the 
Department of Commerce will be, as in all these 
relations it ought to be, to bring the power of 
public opinion to the support of legitimate busi- 
ness, and business owes it to itself and to the na- 
tion to drink in the spirit of growth. 

“In hard case is he that ‘stands pat, for the 
world will go by him and leave him standing. 
Blessed is he that moves with the movement of 
progressive thought, for to him shall come the 
reward of living.” 


This and other similar announcements has ex- 
cited a considerable amount of discussion in the 
press and has aroused not a little antagonism. 

The Iron Age, one of the most important trade 
publications in this country, thinks that “possibly 
nothing that has occurred so far in the struggle 
for the revision of the tariff has stirred up so 
much feeling as the threats alluded to.” It seems 
barely possible that the “threat” may prove a 
boomerang. “If the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce,” continues the Iron Age, 
“should make such an investigation and find that 
a reduction in wages was necessary, the bureau, 
we presume, would frankly say so and thus, by im- 
plication, attack the new tariff from the stand- 
point of the working man.” If this should be the 
case, the administration “may probably be in- 
voking upon themselves the denunciation of the 
very people whom they are so anxious to safe- 
guard.” 


8 HOURS AND 6 DAYS 
FOR WOMEN IN D. C. 


Quite unexpectedly the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia has reported favorably 
the La Follette-Peters eight-hour bill for women 
employed in Washington. This measure was re- 
introduced early in April at the request of the 
National Consumers’ League in exactly the 
same form as that in which it nearly passed both 
Houses of Congress at the last session. Senator 
Jones of Washington brought the bill to the at- 
tention of the committee. He explained that it 
had already passed the Senate without opposi- 
ion, and that the District Committee had had 
full hearings on it. No one objected, and the 
bill is now before the Senate awaiting action 
where it is expected to pass. 

As yet the House of Representatives has not 
filled its committees, and unless it shall have 
done so by the time the bill gets through the 
upper chamber, there will be delay from this 
cause. The selection of members for the 
various committees is being made by the Ways. 
and Means Committee, and must be ratified by 
the caucus of the majority. 
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MERELY MARY 
ANN, WANTED 


To those who believe in the placing of chil- 
‘dren in family homes, the following letter may 
‘be of interest as showing what is at times ex- 
jected by would-be foster parents. Sleighton 
Farm, the girls’ department of the Glen Mills 
Schools (Pennsylvania), to which the inquiry 
was addressed, is unable to fill the bill! But 
Martha P. Falconer, the superintendent, will 
give the name and address to any placing- 
out agency that has a candidate. Meanwhile 
she has referred the plight of the invalids them- 
selves to some relief or shut-in society. The 
communication was written in red ink on a post- 
card in very small, clear writing. 


Dear Madam: 


I saw a letter about you and your work in ‘““—————_” 
for . Please tell me all about your 
iis will you please, and about putting out in homes and 
if they can work and if they could be thoroughly trusted 
as to character, honesty, etc. after leaving your school 
and at what age are they when put out? I'm a min- 
ister’s widow ten years. Helpless, in bed seventeen 
years, suffer greatly. Live in basement of house of and 
with aged relative. She does all house work, gardening 
and all I get done, but I’m always the last seen to and 
need better care and she needs help. We talk of taking 
a good girl or woman if we find one to suit. Can give a 
good home but no wages. Wish someone kind and will- 

ng to help me and willing to help do housework, etc. 
Someone honest and _ trustworthy, stout, healthy and 
fairly good looking, Tell me all about your girls and if 
they can and wou a help a shut-in and would help work 
and do you furnish clothing or anything? Good home 
for good girl. a 

rs. 


One fairly educated and who could play organ at spare 
times or teach some time if not needed here would be 
appreciated. However, help is what is the main object. 
Kindness, willingness, ete., and health. 


““MOVIES”’ IN ONE CITY AS 
A SCHOOL OF PATRIOTISM 


Holding its session every Sunday night and 
comprising in its class non-English-speaking 
foreigners only, the “movie” has been pressed 
into service in Pawtucket, R. I., as a school of 
patriotism. The Star Theater in that city has 
been packed to its doors and the experiment 
proved to be a success from the start. 

The purpose of those back of the theater—they 
take pride in calling it a civic theater—is to 
teach foreigners the meaning of the flag, the 
Constitution, and the various historic and pa- 
triotic incidents connected with our national 
life. For instance, on the first night moving 
pictures representing the making of the flag by 
Betsey Ross were given. The pictorial story of 
the flag was made the basis for a talk telling 
what the flag means to the American citizen. At 
the second meeting representations of a number 
of historic incidents were shown with explana- 
tions and applications to present conditions. The 
pictures were interspersed with music furnished 
by the Polish Society of Providence. Each meet- 
ing was begun by the singing of America. An- 
other reel was entitled Man in the Making. It 
showed a foreigner reaching this country and his 
ensuing life. 
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MAKING MISSOURI SCHOOLS 
AVAILABLE FOR ALL AGES 


Missouri has found a way to escape what 
seemed an insurmountable obstacle to the exten- 
sion of public education. The constitution of 
Missouri provides that the General Assembly 
shall-establish and maintain free public schools 
in the state for the benefit of persons between 
six and twenty years of age. In 1883 the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri construed this section 
of the constitution as being not only mandatory 
upon the Legislature to establish free public 
schools for those between six and twenty years 
of age, but also as prohibiting the expenditure of 
school moneys for the benefit of any one under 
six and over twenty. 

The decision was also construed to mean that 
it was unlawful to use the public school buildings 
or the school yards for any purpose other than 
actual school work. 

All this brought about conditions from which 
school authorities and other citizens struggled to _ 
escape. It has been found that 75 per cent of the 
school children of St. Louis quit school at the 
age of fourteen. By being prohibited from en- 
tering the schools at the age of five, they were 
denied a year’s education, and what was even 
more serious, in the congested districts children 
from five to six years were compelled to play in 
the streets and alleys for lack of a better place. 
Moreover, foreigners who desired to learn 
English and other adults, who desired to con- 
tinue their education after they had gone to 
work, were compelled to pay a tuition fee for the 
night-school classes. 

Several attempts were made to amend the con- 
stitution so as to make it possible for the Legis- 
lature to provide for the education of children 
between five and six and for persons over twenty 
years of age. These attempts failed. The last 
effort of this sort was at the general election last 
fall. But the amendment was one of eleven that 
were defeated apparently because of the fear in 
the rural districts that one of them, the so-called 
single tax amendment, might become a law. 

Just as everyone interested in the proposition 
despaired of any relief, the attorney for the 
Board of Education decided that, after all, a con- 
stitutional amendment was not required, but that 
the Legislature had the power to authorize the 
expenditure of school moneys for the benefit of 
persons between five and six and over twenty, 
as well as those between six and twenty. The 
Legislature promptly passed such a bill. 

This means that children who must quit school 
at fourteen may have an additional year’s train- 
ing; people over twenty will be able to attend 
the night schools without being compelled to 
pay a tuition fee; the school board has power 
to permit school property to be used for any pur- 
pose which it may deem educational. 
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INSTALLMENT PLAN 
FOR PAYING FINES 


Nearly 9,000 persons were sent to jail in 
Massachusetts during 1911 because they were 
unable to pay petty fines. The offenses for 
which these persons were convicted were com- 
paratively trivial, but justice fastened upon 
them the stigma of imprisonment while their 
wives and children lost the services of the 
bread-winner. 

Recognizing this condition, Gov. Eugene N. 
Foss recently sent to the Legislature a special 
message asking that the statute be changed so 
that in future it will be obligatory upon the 
court to suspend the execution of a sentence to 
jail unless the court finds that the delinquent 
will probably default if given time to pay his 
fine, or that his release will be against public 
interest. Under the operation of the proposed 
statute, the “criminal” is given time to pay his 
fine and may do so in installments paid directly 
to the probation officer of the court. 


A HOME RULE VICTORY 
IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


“Genuine home rule for the cities of New 
York state” was the slogan of a campaign which 
was waged aggressively at Albany by the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and the Muni- 
cipal Government Association. Before the 
opening of the legislative session these two or- 
ganizations, one consisting of city officials and 
the other of citizens interested in municipal 
government, adopted jointly the following legis- 
lative program: 


(1) A “constitutional” home rule amendment 
in place of the Grady amendment passed by the 
Legislature a year ago. This proposed amend- 
ment regulates legislation concerning cities and 
villages and guarantees to them the right of 
municipal self-government. Both organizations 
believe that the Grady amendment is defective. 


(2) An act to confer upon the cities of the 
state a broad general grant of power subject 
to the Constitution and the general laws of the 
state. This bill makes enabling acts dealing 
with petty local affairs unnecessary. 


(3) An optional city charter act to give sec- 
ond and third class cities the right to adopt 
by referendum any one of six simplified forms 
of government. These are the city manager 
plan, the present uniform second class city 
charter slightly modified, the commission scheme, 
and three varieties of the mayor and council 
form of government. 


The three bills were introduced in both branch- 
es of the Legislature early in the year. The 
Municipal Empowering Act, as the second is 
called, passed both the Assembly and the Senate 
and has been signed by Governor Sulzer. This is 
the first concrete achievement in the campaign 
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started two years ago by both organizations for 
home rule in the “Empire State.” 

The most important event in the campaign this 
year was the home rule conference and_ din- 
ner held in Albany toward the middle of the legis- 
lative session. Nearly every city in the state 
was represented at this either by its mayor or 
some other official delegated by him. In ad- 
dition members of the Municipal Government 


Association, senators, assemblymen and other 
state officials attended. The topic discussed 
was municipal home rule—since everybody 


believes in it, why don’t we have it. On 
the list of speakers Gov. William Sulzer repre- 
sented the state, Mayor John J. Irving of Bing- 
hamton the Mayors’ Conference, and Speaker Al- 
fred Smith the Assembly. James W. Wadsworth, 
former speaker of the Assembly, spoke for the Re- 
publican Party, and Frederick M. Davenport, 
former state senator for the Progressives. 


“No man in our state is more in favor of 
genuine home rule than I am. It is part of my 
political religion. Home rule is demand- 
ed by the progressive spirit of our times which 
points out that affairs of government shall be 
placed close to the people and kept there. When 
legislation for a community is carried on at a 
distance remote, public opinion fails to properly 
influence that legislation. 

“Public hearings are efforts to overcome this 
evil. It is better to have our legislative body 
close to the community than to take representa- 
tives of a community long distances to meet the 
Legislature. 

“Let cities be kept free from the state as the 
state is kept free from national interference in 
things local. As states adopt their own constitu- 
tions so should cities adopt their own charters.” 


President Irving of the Mayors’ Conference 
declared that the mayors of the state and a great 
majority of their constituents want genuine home 
rule laws. Speaker Smith said that the muni- 
cipal empowering act will give the cities of the 
state power to regulate local affairs without legis- 
lative authority. He said that in drafting satis- 
factory legislation the greatest difficulty has been 
to decide where municipal power should end and 
state authority begin. Former Speaker Wads- 
worth argued that by passing the home rule acts, 
the Legislature would rid itself of a large 
amount of work which has demanded the time 
and attention that should have been devoted to 
questions of state-wide importance. 

The joint campaign is now centered around the 
optional city charter bill against which there has 
developed some opposition in the Legislature. 
of Mayors 
and the Municipal Government Association have 
asked Governor Sulzer to include this measure 
in his call for a special session of the Legisla- 
ture. 
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“THE INALIENABLE RIGHT TO REST” 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 
NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


To the Supreme Court of Mississippi belongs 
a unique distinction. It has established a new 
standard for other states to follow. It has hand- 
ed down a decision which marks a new epoch in 
the progress of labor legislation.* 

This decision, which has passed almost with- 
out comment, was rendered last November. :t 
sustained the validity of the Mississippi ten- 
hour law enacted in March, 1912. Other courts 
have sustained other ten-hour laws, but the new 
and startling feature of the Mississippi decision 
lies in this that for the first time in the history 
of the United States it upholds, as a reasonable 
health measure, a general law regulating the 
hours of labor in manufacturing industries, ap- 
plying to men and women alike. 

Hitherto no general statute regulating the 
hours of work for men in private employment 
has been sustained. Only in occupations mani- 
festly dangerous to health have the courts held 
that a man’s hours of labor may be limited by 
law, or in an occupation like the railroad serv- 
ice, where public safety is at stake. 

Thus, laws have been upheld establishing a 
maximum period of work for railway employes, 
on the ground that such workers must have suf- 
ficient periods of rest to enable them safely to 
operate trains. It is recognized that the safety of 
the public depends upon the physical fitness of 
railway employes. 

Almost twenty years ago the United States 
Supreme Court in Holden vs. Hardy (169 U. S. 
366) upheld the validity of the Utah law which 
limits the work of men in mines and smelters to 
eight hours in one day. But this decision con- 
cerned the employment of men in a dangerous 
underground occupation in which workers are 
subjected to great heat and noxious gases. The 
law was specifically upheld on the ground of 
these dangers to health. In a word, the occupa- 
tion was “deemed by the court sufficiently dan- 
gerous to justify the interference of the Legis- 
lature with the laborer’s so-called freedom of 
contract. 

On the other hand, in the well-known bakers’ 
case,’ the United States Supreme Court held, in 
effect, that the occupation of a baker was not 
sufficiently dangerous to health to warrant the 
limitation of working hours by the state. 

In the Newman Lumber Company case, the 
Mississippi court has broken new ground so far 
as the work of men is concerned. Its decision 


1Gtate vs. J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 59 So. Rep. 923. 


2Lochner vs. New York, 198 U. S. 45. 
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rests upon precisely the same principle as that on 
which similar laws applying only to women have 
been sustained by many courts, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States itself,* 
namely: the broader conception of public health 
and welfare; the right of a state, under its police 
powers, to preserve its people from the overfa- 
tigue and exhaustion which follow excessive 
hours of labor not only in the dangerous trades 
but in any modern manufacture. 

The laws limiting the hours of labor for 
women have, it is true, been sustained on the 
ground of women’s greater physical disabilities in - 
industrial competition and the direct relation be- 
tween the health of women and the next gen- 
eration. But the lives of men, as well as women 
are subject to the laws of physiology; and upon 
men as well as women, though perhaps less im- 
mediately, falls retribution when the physiologic 
limits have been passed. In either case it is 
society which finally pays the cost, and in this 
fact lies the justification of the state’s inter- 
vention. 

“Some day perhaps,” says the Mississippi court 
with keen discrimination, “the inalienable right 
to rest will be the subject of litigation.” 

The inalienable right to rest! This fine phrase 
is indeed a new note, replacing the more usual 
judicial preoccupation with the “freedom of 
contract” guaranteed by the constitution—a theo-. 
retical “right” to be preserved at all costs, even 
when it means in actual practice no freedom but 
freedom to starve. To this kind of constitu- 
tional “right” the Mississippi court refers in no 
uncertain language: 


“We pause here to remark the notable fact 
that it is rare for the seller of labor (the work- 
man) to appeal to the courts for the preserva- 
tion of his inalienable rights of labor; this in- 
estimable privilege is generally the object of the 
buyers’ (the employers’) disinterested solici- 
tude. Some day, perhaps, the inalienable right 
to rest will be the subject of litigation, but as 
yet this phase of individual liberty has not 
sought shelter under the state or federal consti- 
tutions.” 


The Mississippi law in question prohibits the 
employment of any person more than ten hours 
a day in manufacturing or repairing “except in . 
cases of emergency, or where public necessity 
requires.” The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
which operates a saw and planing mill plant and 


1Muller vs. Oregon, 208, U. S: 412. 
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a logging railroad, was indicted for employing a 
workman more than ten hours. The company 
filed a demurrer to the indictment, which was 
sustained by Judge Weathersby of the Circuit 
Court of Lamar County. From this the state 
appealed, and on November 18 the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi. handed down an extended 
opinion answering the objections to the statute 
and overruling the demurrer. 

Not content with this decision, the lumber com- 
pany applied for a second hearing of the case 
and upen the reargument the court again af- 
firmed its original decision. 


“It is wel! known,” says the court, “that, in 
the work connected with the running of ma- 
chinery, the operator is subjected to a mental 
as well as a physical strain. In many cases the 
nearness to machinery makes the work danger- 
ous in case of an overtaxing of the strength of 
the worker, or any lessening in his alertness. 
We can readily understand that all this was in 
the minds of the Legislature when the law now 
under discussion was considered. 

“Besides, it would be unreasonable for the 
Legislature to decide that it would promote the 
health, peace, morals and general welfare of all 
laborers engaged in the work of manufacturing 
or repairing if they were not permitted to ex- 
tend their labor over ten hours a day, and the 
Legislature could also decide that the best inter- 
ests of the people in the state would be promoted 
by limiting the time of work of this numerous 
class of its citizenry to the time mentioned. I[n 
fact, when we consider the present manner of 
laboring, the use of machinery, the appliances, 
requiring intelligence and skill, and the general 
present day manner of life, which tends to nerv- 
ousness, it seems to us quite reasonable, and in 
no way improper, to pass such law so limiting a 
day’s labor.” 


Again upon the reargument, the court said, in 
its second opinion: 


“The concentration of the human mind and 
muscle, for many consecutive hours upon the 
watching and manipulation of rapidly moving 
machinery, tends to weary the body of the work- 
er, and to weaken his reasoning faculties, and, 
ultimately, to permanently impair his physical 
and mental efficiency. Yet, competition forced 
the laborer to take the risk or starve.” 


The urgent question now arises whether the 
ultimate authority, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, will sanction the advanced stand 
of the Mississippi Supreme Court and thus open 
the way for legislation in other states. 

Counsel for the lumber company cited the de- 
cision in the Lochner case as the controlling 
precedent for holding invalid the Mississippi ten- 
hour law. The court replied: “A careful con- 
sideration of that case fails to show us that it 
should control the case before us.” Long ex- 
tracts are given from the dissenting opinions of 
Justices Harlan and Holmes in the Lochner 
case. “It will be noticed,” said the court, “that 
the decision in Lochner vs. New York was not 
unanimous, four of the distinguished members of 
the bench dissenting.” 


May 24, 1913 
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The opinion in the Lochner case has indeed 
been one of the most influential and most widely 
discussed of labor decisions. It has practically 
determined the course of legislation in many 
states, putting a quietus on any general laws to 
limit the hours of labor for men. In Missouri 
for instance, a law was enacted only three years 
ago limiting the employment of men in bakeries 
to six days in the week. The day’s work was 
left wholly unlimited, yet the Supreme Court of 
Missouri threw out the law as unconstitutional 
on the ground of the Lochner decision.’ 

On the other hand, one of the most interesting 
adverse comments on this important decision 
was recently written by a justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, Kings County. This was 
Justice Blackmar who discussed the history of 


Lochner vs. New York at some length. He 
said: 
“This is the famous bake-shop case. It holds 


that the state of New York cannot limit the 
hours of employes in bakeries to ten hours a day 
without infringing the liberty of the individual 
to contract for his labor, guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The case is exceed- 
ingly interesting. It arose in the County Court 
of Oneida County in this state and progressed 
through the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, the Court of Appeals and the United 
States Supreme Court. Twenty-two judges par- 
ticipated in the several decisions. The only 
unanimous decision was by the County Court, 
where there was but one judge. In the Appel- 
late Division, the justices divided three to two; 
in the Court of Appeals, four to three; and in 
the United States Supreme Court, five to four. 
There were nine separate opinions written. Of 
the twenty-two judges, twelve were of the opin- 
ion that the law was constitutional, and ten that 
it was not. The opinion of the minority pre- 
vailed because five of the ten judges who thought 
the law unconstitutional were members of the 
court of last resort. 

“What does this remarkable divergence of 
opinion suggest? I do not find in the nine opin- 
ions any reason for thinking that there were any 
differences as to the rules of law governing the 
case. The power of the state to enact laws for 
the welfare of the people, notwithstanding the 
constitutional guarantee of the liberty of the 
individual, was not questioned. The difficulty 
was in determining whether the law in question 
was in furtherance of public welfare. The courts 
were approaching a question of political econ- 
omy. So Judge Edward T.. Bartlett of the 
Court of Appeals speaks of ‘a coming day when 
the Legislature, im the full panoply of paternal- 
ism, etc.’ Justice Peckham of the United States 
Supreme Court says: ‘Statutes of the nature of 
that under review, limiting the hours in which 
grown and intelligent men may labor to earn 
their living, are mere meddlesome interferences 
with the rights of the individuals’; and Justice 
Holmes says: “This case is decided upon an eco- 
nomic theory which a large part of the country 
does not entertain’; and again ‘But a constitution 

IState vs. Miksicek, 125 S. W. Rep. 507. 

2People ex rel. Hoelderlin vs. Kane, 79 Misc. 
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is not intended to embody a particular economic 
theory, whether of paternalism and the organic 
relation of the citizens to the state or of laissez 
faire. 

“The fact that economic theories entertained 
by the judges influence their decisions as to the 
limits of the police power should not be excluded 
from the mind while studying the subject. 
Neither can such decisions be regarded as land- 
marks permanently defining such limits. Laws, 
which may be meddlesome interferences with 
the liberty of the individual in a primitive state, 
may, in a highly organized society, become es- 
sential to public welfare or even to the contin- 
uance of civil liberty itself. The pace at which 
courts move in sympathy with fast developing 
economic ideas may be illustrated by Lochner 
vs. New York, the hesitating utterance of di- 
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vided courts in 1905, followed by Muller vs. 
Oregon, the confident pronouncement of 2 
united bench in 1908.” 


Eight years have now elapsed since the bakers’ 
case was decided. In the interval the precedent 
of the Lochner decision has effectively discour- 
aged any attempts to obtain relief by law from 
the twelve-hour day still prevalent in many 
industries for men, especially in those continu- 
ously operated. 

Now the Supreme Court of Mississippi re- 
opens the question and invites a new answer. 
Two more years will probably intervene before 
the validity of the Mississippi law will come be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the question of limiting men’s hours of labor 
by law will again, after a lapse of ten years, be 
presented to the highest tribunal of the land. 


FACTORY INSPECTION REORGANIZATION 


IRENE OSGOOD ANDREWS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


In truly American fashion the new spirit in 
labor law enforcement has taken hold of us. 
The one provision of the reorganization princi- 
ples’ which was least expected to become law 
at an early date in this country (and indeed the 
last provision to be urged for immediate adop- 
tion considering the nature of the existing ma- 
chinery for enforcement) is the first one to be en- 
acted this year. 

This principle permits boards or commissions 
for labor law enforcement to adjust within stat- 
utory limits, hours of labor for women in es- 
pecially dangerous trades. This power has been 
given to the recently created Minimum Wage 
Commission of Oregon, which was authorized 
to begin work early in April. It is made unlaw- 
ful to employ women or minors for unreason- 
ably long hours or under such surroundings or 
conditions—sanitary or otherwise—as may be de- 
trimental to their health or morals. The com- 
mission is empowered to make investigations and 
establish standards for hours and conditions of 
work. The maximum hours must never exceed 
the legal maximum established by statutory law. 

Wisconsin also is hoping to adopt the same 
principle this year. A bill now before the Legis- 
lature provides that “no female shall be employ- 
ed or be permitted to work in any place of em- 
ployment in excess of such period or periods of 
time during any day, night or week as shall be 
dangerous or prejudicial to the life, health, safety 
or welfare of such female. It shall be the duty 
of the Industrial Commission to in- 
vestigate, ascertain, determine and fix such rea- 
sonable classification and to issue general or 
special orders fixing a period or periods of time 
or hours of beginning or ending work during 
any day, night or week, which shall be neces- 
sary to protect the life, health, safety or welfare 
of any female, or to carry out the purposes” of 
the statutory law. 


1See THr Survey for December 21, 1912. 


Missouri now requires an eight-hour day for | 


all employes in silica mining, plate-glass manu- 
facturing or smelting. This measure, together 
with the 1912 ten-hour law for men in manufac- 
turing industries in Mississippi, recently sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of that state,” mark 
a new era in this country, in legislation limiting 
the hours of labor for men outside the mining 
industry. 

Rapid progress has been made this year in 
the important field of factory inspection reorgan- 
ization. A carefully prepared and thorough 
measure has been signed by the governor of 
Ohio. This new law provides for a commission 
of three members at an annual salary of $5,000 
each with broad powers in making rules and 
regulations. Its jurisdiction covers the health, 
safety and welfare of practically all employes, 
the settlement of trade disputes and the manage- 
ment of unemployment agencies both public and 
private, including the placing of minors, care of 
vagrants and insurance for unemployment. The 
commission will also administer the insurance 
law for industrial injuries. Procedure in case 
of prosecutions is carefully worked out. 

Governor Sulzer has signed the New York 
reorganization bills, all of which were thor- 
oughly discussed in THe Survey of February 
22. The plan proposed in Pennsylvania follows 
the New York law closely. These two measures 
are practically the only ones proposed or en- 
acted which give the boards no voice in staff ap- 
pointments nor in the administration of depart- 
ment affairs. 

In California the bill prepared with great 
care by the Industrial Accident Board of that 
state gives the board power to make rules and 
regulations for safety in industrial establish- 
ments, and amends the existing workmen’s com- 
pensation law, making compensation compulsory, 


_ See The Inalienable Right to Rest, page 264 of this 
issue, 
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creating a state insurance fund and also permit- 
ting mutual and self insurance. The bill is op- 
posed by the employers and by the accident in- 
surance companies. 

Two or three reorganization measures were in- 
troduced in Iowa, but failed to pass. The pres- 
ent Bureau of Labor Statistics continues with 
the addition of a woman inspector. Last year 
Massachusetts succeeded in bringing together 
under the Board of Labor and Industries all the 
work of factory inspection in the state; and at 
the same*time the Industrial Accident Board be- 
gan work. This year a measure is pending 
which provides for co-operation between both 
boards so that each will enforce the same stand- 
ards. In Connecticut proposals for reorganiza- 
tion have been made which follow the Massachu- 
setts law of 1912. 

New departments of labor were created in 
Arkansas and Wyoming, and existing bureaus 
were greatly strengthened by increases in the 


TIE COST -OF THE 


In spite of the adverse vote of the stockholders 
of the United States Steel Corporation at their 
annual meeting on April 21,’ the movement for 
an abandonment of the twelve-hour, two-shift 
system in the continuous industries, in favor of 
the eight-hour, three-shift plan is steadily gath- 
ering headway. Every discussion of the subiect 
gives it a new. impetus. The country is growing 
more and more aroused as it comes to under- 
stand what the twelve-hour day in a continuous 
industry means. Two state legislatures have 
recently passed bills requiring one day of rest 
in seven. Similar bills are up for passage in 
other states and a bill is now pending in the 
Illinois Legislature providing for an eight-hour 
day in the hot metal industries. 

Just at this juncture the United States Bureau 
of Labor contributes one of the most illuminat- 
ing reports that has yet been made on working 
conditions in any industry. The third volume of 
the study of Employment in the Steel Industry 
is devoted to Working Conditions and the Rela- 
tions of Employers and Employes.’ The facts as 
to hours of labor are set forth and discussed in 
detail. 

When the first volume of this series was pub- 
lished in 1910, it was reported that over 29 per 
cent. of the employes of iron and steel companies 
were working seven days a week. Since that 
time, a six-day week has been installed in many 
plants. Volume III, just published, which gives 
data for 1912, reports that the proportion of 
seven-day workers has been reduced to 15 per 
cent. More than 50 per cent. of the blast fur- 
nace workers of the country still have a seven- 
day week, however, with a “long turn,” twice a 
month. Moreover, the report states that 63 

1See THe Survpy ror May 3, 1913, page 165. 

2Senate Document 110, 62nd Congress, ist Session. 
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scope, number of inspectors and appropriations 
in California, Michigan, Tennessee, Texas, Utah 
and Kansas. In the three latter states women 
inspectors are provided for, and in Minnesota all 
employes of the Bureau of Labor are placed un- 
der civil service. A commission is proposed in 
Illinois which will study the existing bureaus 
with a view to consolidating those having similar 
functions. Bills to increase the inspection staff 
are still pending in several states, but in Missouri, 
where frequent attempts have been made to se- 
cure state-wide inspection, the measure was again 
defeated this year . 

In most states the existing labor law is being 
administered by from three to eight or ten dif- 
ferent departments. The result is overlapping 
and duplication both of work and expense. The 
consolidation proposed by the different states is 
intended to secure greater economy and efficiency 
in labor law enforcement; and in some states its 
aim is also to eliminate political control. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


per cent. of all steel employes still work twelve 
hours a day as was reported in the first volume. 

The report shows that the twelve-hour day is 
frequently extended by overtime. In a study 
of nine large plants, having altogether 38,000 
employes, it was found that overtime and Sun- 
day work prevailed in about the same proportion 
as was shown to exist at Bethlehem at the time 
of the strike in that plant early in 1910. The 
report made then excited wide comment, and 
drew from Charles M. Schwab the protest that 
his plant was conducted just as all others are, a 
statement that now receives support. 

A considerable amount of overtime was found 
that extended to incredible lengths. A twenty- 
four-hour turn is common, of course, in chang- 
ing from the day to the night shift. The agents 
of the bureau found cases of thirty-six and forty- 
eight hours of continuous duty. 

The most interesting and important part of 
the discussion of the hours of labor is the sec- 
tion devoted to a consideration of the cost of 
substituting an eight-hour for the twelve-hour 
day. A change from two shifts to three would 
in most cases call for an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the working force affected. Hence it is often » 
assumed that the cost of labor per unit of output 
will be increased in the same proportion and that 
the selling price will have to be advanced in 
pretty nearly the same proportion if the manu- 
facturer is to be saved from bankruptcy. 

This line of reasoning overlooks two facts: 
first, since only about 63 per cent. of all employes 
now work twelve hours, a change to eight hours 
would not require an increase of 50 per cent. of 
the whole force; and second, a circumstance fre- 
quently disregarded, labor is only one of many 
costs of production. Even if it were increased 
by 50 per cent. no equivalent increase in total 
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cost would follow. The report shows what pro- 
portion the cost of labor is of the total, and finds 
that if the change were made to eight-hour shifts, 
with unchanged wages for a day’s work the cost 
of making pig iron would be increased by but 2.6 
per cent. The increase in the cost of the prin- 
cipal steel products, it is said, would be 6 per 
cent. 

But this estimate of the heavier cost is on 
the basis of an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
hourly rate of wages., The government agents 
questioned the workmen directly on this point. 
Most of those interviewed said they would be 
willing to make the change to the shorter day on 
the basis of ten hours’ wages instead of twelve. 
This would be an increase of-25 per cent. instead 
of 50'per cent. in the:rate per hour. «The re- 
sulting increase in costs would in that case be 
1.3 per cent. and 3 per cent. respectively. 

The discussion of the length of the working 
day, while one of the most interesting topics 
considered is by no means the only subject treated 
in this report. Closely connected with the prob- 
lem of overtime is that of irregularity of employ- 
ment. ‘‘The iron and steel industry,” says the re- 
port, “is more irregular in its operation, and 
shows greater fluctuations in its labor force dur- 
ing the course of the year than any of the large 
manufacturing industries whose demand is not 
seasonal.” 

Even in the prosperous year 1910, the average 
employe did not have a chance to work more than 
forty-five weeks. As a result 44 per cent. of the 
employes covered in the investigation did not 
get as much as $600 a year. But one-sixth earned 
as much as $900, and only about 1.5 per cent. 
earned $1,800 or over. : 

The connection between wages and the cost 
of living is carefully considered. The state- 
ment is made that while retail prices of food in- 
creased 32.8 per cent. in the decade from 1901 
to 1910 the hourly wages of unskilled laborers 
increased only 17% per cent. The unskilled, 
the report says, have received a larger advance 
in wages than any other class of labor. To 
quote the report: “A careful study of the wages 
paid in a number of important plants in 1900 
and 1910, shows that not only was there in 1910 
a smaller proportion of workmen paid the higher 
rates of wages, but in some cases the pay for 
the same work was actually less in 1910 than in 
1900. Tonnage rates were in many cases very 
greatly reduced, but the rate of production by 
1910 was generally sufficiently increased to give 
the employes higher daily earnings than in 1900. 
Some readjustment of wages to bring higher 
and lower paid employes more nearly to an 
equitable basis was perhaps necessary, but the 
fact nevertheless remains that the food-purchas- 
ing power of the wages of 1910 was consider- 
ably less than that of the wages paid in 1900.” 


Among the other points covered by the report 
are the relation of wages to profits and costs, 
working conditions and efficiency as affected by 
heat, speed and the severity of the work, low 
wages, long hours and night work. Many special 
features of the conditions of emplovment are 
treated, such as time and method of wage pay- 
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ments, company houses and company stores, and 
various efforts of the companies looking to the 
improvement of conditions. 

The report points out that there have heen 
great advances in the art of steel making, and 
that almost without exception, every advance 
“has improved the physical conditions under 
which-the men work.” Conversely, it discovered 
that “every successful attempt to improve the 
physical conditions. has resulted in in- 
creased efficiency of the workmen.” As a rule, 
these advances have been made from commercial 
motives. As to the elimination of accidents, how- 
ever, while that great movement which has been 
in progress to a marked degree in the last half 
dozen years has stimulated production and 
proven itself commercially desirable, it did not 
begin, the report states, from that point of 
view, but “approached the principle from the 
humanitarian standpoint.” 


COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


Sir William Ralph Meredith, chief justice, 
will submit to the Ontario Legislature “An act 
to provide for compensation to workmen for in- 
juries sustained and industrial diseases contract- 
ed in the course of their empolyment.”’ This act 
aims to use those features of the German system 
which are thought to be applicable to conditions 
in Ontario. In other respects it deals with the 
proposition in much the same way as it is hand- 
led by a number of states, such as Massachu- 
setts and Michigan. 

The administration is to be in the hands of a 
workmen’s compensation board of three mem- 
bers appointed by the lieutenant-governor in 
council. Each commissioner serves during good 
behavior for a period of ten years. The board is 
authorized to decide whether any industry, em- 
ployment or business shall be included within the 
state accident insurance fund, or whether in case 
of injury the employer shall be individually 
liable to the injured workman. If an industry is 
not included in the state fund the board may com- 
pel the employer to insure in some approved 
company. 

The board is to arrange the various employ- 
ments into classes (presumably according to 
their hazard) and to levy assessments upon the 
members of each group for the payment of 
losses, administration expenses and the accumu- 
lation of a reserve fund. The reserve must 
equal the present value of future payments which 
will become due in future years on accidents 
that have occurred. In this respect it differs 
from the German system, which is upon the 
current cost basis. This means that a constant- 
ly increasing contribution from German em- 
ployers will be necessary for thirty or forty 
years. Under the proposed Ontario system, the 
premiums are expected to remain approximate- 
ly level. 

The scale of compensation has not been de- 
cided, nor has the “waiting” period during 
which no disability payments are made. These 
and other details of the bill will be arranged 
at future conferences. Compensation for dis- 
ability, however, if payable is to be computed 
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from the date of the accident. Burial expenses 
and graduated benefits, depending upon the num- 
ber of participants and the degree of dependency, 
are payable to relatives of the deceased work- 
man. 

An unusual feature of the bill is the applica- 
tion of the act to industrial diseases.. The pro- 
posed provision is as follows: 


“Where a workman suffers from an in- 
dustrial disease and is thereby disabled from 
earning full wages at the work at which he 
was employed, or his death is caused by an 
industrial disease and the disease is due to 
the nature of any employment in which he 
was engaged at any time within twelve 
months previous to the date of his disable- 
ment, whether under one or more employ- 
ments, the workman or his dependents shall 
be entitled to compensation as if the disease 
were a personal injury by accident and the 
disablement were the happening of the acci- 
dent, subject to the modifications hereinaf- 
ter mentioned, unless at the time of entering 
into the employment he had wilfully and 
falsely represented himself in writing as not 
having previously suffered from the dis- 
ease.” 


The act is meeting opposition from the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association, whose attor- 
ney throughout the hearing insisted upon the 
adoption of the current cost system and the 
elimination of any individual liability upon the 
part of the employer. 


JOTTINGS 
EARNING VACATIONS 


A new scheme for promoting punctuality that 
is working to the advantage of both the employ- 
er and the employe has been discovered by the 
German-American Button Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. As a reward for perfect attendance 
for twenty-five consecutive weeks, a week’s va- 
cation with pay is offered. The company re- 
ports that the plan has been received favorably, 
and that many have already won their vacations. 

The Gisholt Machine Co. of Madison, Wis., has 
had a similar arrangement in operation for some 
time. As a reward for punctual attendance this 
concern also offers a week’s vacation, but under 
conditions that require a constantly perfect record 
if a vacation is to be enjoyed each year. Neither 
company appears to recognize sickness or any 
other unavoidable absence as_ sufficiently ex- 
cusable to prevent its marring the record. 


BETTER VENTILATION—LESS ABSENCE 


In an Indiana factory, where for years they 
had trouble every summer from absences due 
“to minor illnesses, the manager came to the con- 
clusion that the water, which was far from good, 
was partly if not wholly to blame. So last sum- 
mer he supplied his men lemonade to drink, and 
in it he put a substance, such as ginger, which 
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is cooling to the blood. “The good results were 
almost immediately apparent in a steadier attend- 
ance,” says a recent issue of Factory. 

“But the cases of minor ailments and percent- 
age of accidents, still remained entirely too 
high, in the opinion of the manager, so he in- 
vestigated further. He went around in differ- 
ent portions of the plant and himself tested the 
ventilating conditions. They were far from satis- 
factory. So he enlisted the services of a ven- 
tilating expert, who made an exhaustive inves- 
tigation and report, as a result of which a com- 
plete system of mechanical ventilation was in- 
stalled. The effect of this change was speedily 
apparent in the reduction of the percentage of 
absences to a reasonable figure.” 


PROTECTING NEW YORK CHILDREN 


The two child labor bills recommended by the 
New York Factory Investigating Commission 
and the newsboys’ bill introduced by Senator 
Boylan at the request of the New York Child 
Labor Committee, the National Child Labor 
Committee and other organizations were passed 
by the New York Legislature on the very eve 
of adjournment. Canneries and cannery sheds 
are included in the terms of the child labor law 
from which they have hitherto been exempt. 
Tenement home work is more strictly regulated 
than ever before and the manufacture in tene- 
ments of articles of’food, dolls or dolls’ clothing 
and articles of children’s. or infants’ wearing 
apparel is absolutely prohibited. The newsboys’ 
bill raises the age limit of boys in street trades 
from ten to twelve years and sets eight in the 
evening instead of ten at night as the hour af- 
ter which street trading is prohibited to the 
licensed boys over twelve years of age. The 
law is extended to third class cities and pro- 
vides that a child who violates it may be ad- 
judged guilty of juvenile delinquency. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR SAFETY 


Under the caption Three Years of Accident 
Prevention the Iron Age reviews the experience 
of the Eastman Kodak Company in its efforts 
to promote safety in its plants. “The experience” 
says the writer, “is a strong justification of the 
works’ committee of safety. The work 
has been progressive with more and better de- 
vices installed year by year.” 

The number of. accidents each year for the 
years 1910 to 1912 was 412, 309 and 341 respec- 
tively. There has been in this time a steady in- 
crease in number of employes, and the real situ- 
ation is best shown in the accident rate per 
thousand, This was 109.72 in 1910, 71.67 in 1911 
and 61.13 in 1912. 

The Inland Steel Company of Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., has begun the publication of a month- 
lv safety bulletin. Like the more pretentious 
safety bulletins issued by the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Illinois Steel Company 
it is full of practical safety suggestions, based 
on experience. The bulletins pr}lished by the 
two latter companies are well illustrated. 
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ONE DOLLAR IN THE EDUCATIONAL MARKET 


HOW A SUPERINTENDENT FOUND THAT GREEK IS THE MOST EXPENSIVE AND 
MUSIC THE CHEAPEST SUBJECT IN HIS HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


One dollar spent for class instruction in the 
high school at Newton, Mass., will buy 23.8 reci- 
tations in French for a single pupil. It will buy 
only 5.9 recitations in Greek. Spent on vocal 
music, it will furnish 41.7 pupil-recitations; while 
in art, only 13.9 pupil-recitations can be pur- 
chased with it. In mathematics it will buy six- 
teen recitations, and in English 19.2. Chart I 
shows the purchasing power of the dollar in other 
subjects. 

Looked at from another angle, of every dollar 
that is actually expended for instruction in the 
same high school, slightly over fifteen cents goes 
for Latin, while something like one mill goes 
for shop work, two mills for mechanical draw- 
ing and another two mills for household 
economics. Eleven cents goes for French, and 
six for German. Science gets a little over thir- 
teen cents out of every dollar, and mathematics 
seventeen and one-half cents. English gets 
about the same amount as mathematics. Five 
cents is spent on physical training. The amounts 
spent on other subjects are shown in Chart II. 

These facts and others have been discovered 
by Frank E. Spaulding, superintendent of the 
Newton schools, who likens the educational ad- 
ministrator, expending so much on this subject 
and so much on that and thereby putting a defi- 
nite valuation for the time being on each branch, 
to the housewife, controlling a limited family 
budget, who expresses her valuations of the vari- 
ous necessities, luxuries and frivolities of exist- 
ence by the proportion of her budget that she 
devotes to each. Superintendent Spaulding 
“sravely doubts that we educational administra- 
tors show any greater wisdom than the average 
housewife in the disposition of our always limited 
school budgets.” 

But even more important perhaps than the 
revelations which his investigations have made 
of the way school money is spent in Newton, is 
the hint which they afford of the possibilities of 
measuring and comparing things in education 
never before measured or compared—of applying 
the yard stick to the relation between school and 
child. Superintendent Spaulding attracted wide 
attention with his facts at the recent meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Philadelphia, 
where a spirited debate took place on the whole 
question of testing school processes and results. 
It was the utility of just such studies as he 
has made which induced the National Council of 
Education to create a Committee on School Effi- 
ciency’ to encourage and co-operate with school 
surveys throughout the country. 

1See Tow Survey for March 22, page 867. 
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In estimating the comparative money value set 
on high school subjects, as told above, Superin- 
tendent Spaulding believes that there can be no 
permanent, universal answer to such questions as 
“Which is more valuable, a course in Latin or a 
course in the machine shop?” But there are and 
must be, he says, temporary, relative and local 
assignments of value to everything that man de- 
sires. “So,” he goes on, “while we educational 
practitioners have been waiting on the educational 
theorists for an evaluation of the various subjects 
of actual or possible school curricula, we have 
been determining for our own schools definitely 
and minutely the relative values of every such 
subject. And we have done this; for the most 
part, without knowing it! The school adminis- 
trator simply cannot avoid assigning educational 
values every time he determines the expenditure 
of a dollar.” 

Since we cannot deny our responsibility for 
fixing such relative values as those above, Super- 
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Latin, while one mill goes for shop work. 


intendent Spaulding asks if we feel like denying 
their equivalency. That will be a wholesome 
feeling, he says, if it leads to a wiser assignment 
of values in future. To quote again: 


“Greater wisdom in these assignments will 


come, not by reference to any supposedly fixed © 


and inherent values in these subjects themselves, 
but from a study of local conditions and needs. 
1 know nothing about the absolute value of a 
recitation in Greek as compared with a-recitation 
in French or English. I am convinced, however, 
by very concrete and quite local considerations, 
that when the obligations of the present year 
expire, we ought to purchase no more Greek in- 
struction at the rate of 5.9 pupil-recitations for 
a dollar. The price must go down, or we shall 
invest in something else.” 


There are a million pupils in the high schools 
of the country. It would perhaps be difficult to 
overestimate the social value of such information 
as this if it could be obtained for every city and 
town in the United States. 

Another study made by Superintendent Spauld- 
ing undertakes to show the actual educational 
employment of a secondary school pupil at a 
given time. The secondary schools of Newton 
are three—a vocational, a technical and a high 
school. Resolving into one-hundred equal parts 
the education that the “composite pupil” is re- 
ceiving during any given week, Superintendent 
Spaulding finds that one-tenth of one part is 
Greek, while seventeen parts are English; eleven 
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and four-tenths parts are mathematics, while 
slightly less than nine parts are science; about 
four parts are German, and a little more than 
nine parts French; household arts are four and 
six-tenths parts, while Latin is over five parts; 
pattern making, electricity, printing, cabinet mak- 
ing, mechanical drawing and machine shop com- 
bined are about thirteen and one-half parts, and 
the commercial branches are nearly eleven. All 
the subjects taught are shown in Chart III. 

Some help may be had from this information, 
thinks Superintendent Spaulding, in answering 
the question, “Is the Newton composite secon- 
dary school pupil being adequately prepared to 
meet the composite demands of that society which 
education should fit him to serve?” The study 
ought to be complemented, he thinks, by a com- 
posite of the needs of social service, using that 
term in its broadest sense. 

It has long been a matter of concern to those 
interested in our system of free public education 
that so few of those who reach the fifth and sixth 
grammar grades and even the eighth, enter or 
make any substantial progress in the high school. 
This has been looked upon as one symptom of 
the failure of the elementary courses to grip the 
interest of pupils or to contribute vitally to their 
needs. In some places where this defect has 
been felt, radical changes have been made in the 
courses of study in both grammar and high school 
grades. 
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Superintendent Spaulding, without denying the 
necessity of adapting curricula to community 
needs, has tried to relieve the situation by raising 
the quality of education in the Newton grammar 
schools. To do this, he had first to measure that 
quality in such a way that comparisons could be 
made between the various grammar schools. He 
therefore tabulated the standing in first year high 
school subjects of the pupils sent by the several 
grammar schools, and made a chart of what he 
found. His chart shows the relative success of 
the representatives of each school in all subjects 
studied in the first year in the high school, and 
also in English, which is pursued by all first 
year high school pupils. The pupils from one 
grammar school were found consistently to lead 
those from every other in their standing in these 
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subjects. It was therefore concluded that edu- 
cation in this school was superior in quality to 
education in the other schools, which followed 
along variously in the scale so that the best school 
excelled the worst by more than 17 per cent. 

Superintendent Spaulding does not claim any 
absolute value for this comparison. He looks 
upon it only as a helpful indication of where 
weakness and strength in teaching lie. As 2 
result, he believes that he knows indisputably 
what grammar schools are failing most in at- 
taining the one common object of them all-- 
namely to interest the pupil in his own education 
to such an extent that he will continue it into 
the high school. With this discovered, the way 
is open for the remedy. 


HOW TEACHERS MAKE A LIVING 


Though teaching may not be a sweated indus- 
try, a nation-wide investigation has shown that 
the increased cost of living and the tendency of 
teachers’ salaries to remain stationary compel 
many teachers to seek supplementary employment 
in order to make both ends meet. In some cases 
it was found that janitors receive more than 
teachers. One woman teacher wrote that her 
brother, a plasterer, receives $6 and she $2 a 
day. In Atlanta it is reported that the salary of 
an elevator boy at the city hall exceeds an estab- 
lished wage for one of the grades by nearly $100 
a year. 

The investigation, which covered over one 
vear, was made by a committee of the National 
Education Association and its findings were re- 
ported at the recent Philadelphia meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. Information 
was received from 1,735 teachers and over $8,000 
was spent in gathering data. The executive 
work of the study was entrusted to Robert C. 
Brooks who was connected when the investiga- 
tion began with the University of Cincinnati but 
is now with Swarthmore College. The committee 
in charge were Joseph Swain, president of 
Swathmore College; Ernest C. Moore, professor 
of education, Yale University ; Grace C. Strachan, 
district superintendent of schools, New York; 
David B. Johnson, president of Winthrop Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Harlan Updegraff, professor of education, 
Northwestern University; and James Ferguson, 
principal Polytechnic High School, San Fran- 
cisco. Paid investigators were employed. 

The report first attempts to estimate recent 
increases in the cost of living. The United 
States Bureau of Labor found that in 1911 whole- 
sale prices were 44.1 per cent higher than in 
1897. Measured by wholesale prices, therefore. 
a teacher whose salary had remained fixed at 
$1,000 since 1897 would have had no greater pur- 
chasing power in 1911 than $693.76 possessed in 
the earlier year. If, on the other hand, her 
salary had increased from $1,000 in 1897 to 
$1,441.47 in 1911, her purchasing power in the 
latter year would have been exactly equivalent 
to what it was in 1897. 


But it is retail prices which most directly 
affect teachers. In the case of fifteen staple 
articles of food the Bureau of Labor found that 
from 1896 to 1911 retail prices increased 50.2 
per cent. During the first six months of 1912 the 
upward flight went on with increased rapidity. 
In June of last year retail food prices are de- 
clared to have been 61.7 per cent higher than the 
average for 1896. 

While the comparison .of teachers’ salaries to- 
day with teachers’ salaries of a former period 
will not be completed before the end of this 
school year, the committee presents some inter- 
esting information about the economic and social 
conditions of teachers in five cities, Cincinnati; 
Hamilton, Ohio; Denver; Atlanta; and New 
Haven. The average salaries of women grade 
teachers are, for Atlanta, $564.83; for Hamilton, 
$629.60; for New Haven, $676.48; for Cincinnati, 


* $888.03; for Denver, $893.32. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the 
figures on teachers’ salaries recently compiled by 
the Division of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation.’ According to that study thousands 
of rural teachers throughout the southern states 
receive less than $150 a year. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, the average annual wage of car- 
penters is declared to be $802, of coal miners 
$600, of factory workers $550, of common labor- 
ers $513, and of teachers $485. One southern 
state rents its convicts to contractors at a little 
more than $400 a year and pays its public school 
teachers slightly over $300. 

In Atlanta, women grade teachers add to their 
salaries from other sources an average of $31.45 
a year; in Hamilton, $28.74; in New Haven, 
$45.24; in Cincinnati, $51.18; and in Denver, $94.- 
40. More than half of all the teachers in the five 
cities belong to groups adding less than 2% per 
cent, and nearly 90 per cent. belong to groups 
adding less than 5 per cent to their salaries from 
extra teaching or other outside work. 

While outside employment does not seem very 
productive it is extremely varied. One teacher 
acts as umpire at football games, another writes 


‘See THE SurveEy, February 15, page 685. 
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plots for moving picture shows and a number do 
dressmaking. Others are serving as a book- 
keeper in a small store, cashier in a department 
store and as waitresses in summer hotels. One 
is pastor of a small church, another is a chauf- 
feur, a third raises chickens and one “gives ex- 
pert advice to a manufacturing firm.” 

_That teaching is not a money-making profes- 
sion would seem to be more than confirmed, says 
the report, by the showing as to property owned 
by teachers. Among unmarried women grade 
teachers,in the five cities two-thirds of those be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five years have no 
property. Of those between twenty-five and thir- 
ty over half have nohe. Among the older groups 
there is of course more property, yet nearly a 
third of those between forty and forty-five re- 
port no property. The average holding, real and 
personal, among all the unmarried women grade 
teachers, is $1,091.94. 

Yet 59 per cent of the women grade teachers 
in Denver are supporting one or more partial or 
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total dependents. The average salary of the un- 
incumbered teacher of this group is $885.53, 
while the average of those who are supporting 
others is $567.84 per person supported. In Cin- 
cinnati 60.8 per cent of the unmarried women 
grade teachers are supporting others. 

Add to this picture the realization that the 
social status of teachers, the class of people 
among whom the teacher is expected to move, 
and efficiency in the school room demand a high 
standard of living and personal appearance, and 
you begin to see, says the report, why over half 
of the men teachers between thirty and thirty- 
five and nearly a quarter of those between thirty- 
five and forty are single. “I can’t afford mar- 
ried life,’ was the complaint of many of those 
who wrote to the committee. You begin to see 
also why the average number of children in the 
families of married men teachers is 1.79. Size of 
family is one place where the teacher can get 
back at society and save. 


WHAT CHILDREN WHO LEAVE SCHOOL REALLY NEED 


That there are practically no jobs in large 
cities which children under sixteen ought to 
take, and that therefore the only hope for them 
is to guide them, not into “vocations,” but into 
further training, are some of the radical conclu- 
sions reached by the Vocational Education Sur- 
vey of New York, which recently submitted a 
preliminary report of its investigations. Further, 
it is shown that new and intensive studies of 
actual present day industrial operations and op- 
portunities are needed as a basis for working 
out such training by the schools. 

THE Survey has already told how this study, 
under the direction of Alice P. Barrows, sought 
light on the question, Why do children leave 
school in large numbers as soon as they are four- 
teen? In an intensive study of 302 children who 
applied for their working papers it was found 
that not more than 20 per cent of then had left 
through economic pressure within the home. The 
group studied is said to be fairly typical of the 
whole 20,000 who annually take out their labor 
certificates in New York. To understand what 
induces the greater number to leave school, says 
the report, we must understand the attitude of 
the parents and children toward the school. The 
most striking thing in this attitude is declared to 
be their apathy. To quote: 


“More than two-thirds of the children and 
more than three-fourths of the parents had no 
conviction that it was worth while to spend 
more time in school. To parents whose whole 
life is encompassed by steady. daily toil, school 
often seemed a thing apart, outside; it was not 
a basic necessity of their lives. ‘It is nice to 
learn,’ one mother said; but this learning to her 
mind did not belong to the life of her boy. She 
could not understand that it was worth a sacri- 


fice to keep him there. On the other hand, some 
children were restless; some felt too big for 
school; many passively took it for granted that 
the age of fourteen was the appropriate time to 
leave; more of them suddenly wanted to work, 
they wanted the activity of it, the change of it, 
the responsibility of it; they felt the approach of 
maturity, and wanted to earn money and begin 
to take part in the real life of the world. 

“Vet these children were not subnormal; their 
parents were not ‘immigrants of low type’; nor 
had the children reached the ‘limit of develop- 
ment’ at the age of fourteen. Eighty-four per 
cent. of the fathers of this group were foreign 
born, but of these seventy-three per cent. had 
been in this country more than ten years; and 
seventy-one per cent. spoke English.” 


What becomes of those who leave at fourteen? 
The investigators followed up 239 who actually 
went to work. Several months after taking out 
their papers they had had, all told, 406 jobs. Of 
these, ninety-four were “outside” errands; nine- 
teen were “on wagons”; sixteen at news-stands; 
twenty-nine in department stores; twenty-seven 
in office work; forty-four in miscellaneous in- 
side work; and 177 in manufacturing. 


2 


“Tn all this complexity,” says the report, “only 
one thing remained constant—the lack of train- 
ing. It ran through practically all jobs, what- 
ever the type of establishment, and left them all 
the same dull gray color. In 314 out of the 406 
jobs there was absolutely no training; in forty- 
one there was some chance to ‘pick up’ if the rush 
was not too great; in thirty, some boys had a 
chance to work on one process, but this usually 
meant, ‘I did errands and sweeping and some- 
times had a chance to work on a machine’; in 
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twenty-one, there was some supervision, but in 
the majority of these cases the children were 
either working in a small shop or with relatives. 
“The significance of these figures for the 
whole group of working-paper children is brought 
out by the following fact. The children inter- 
viewed worked in 215 manufacturing establish- 
ments. One hundred and sixty-five, or 76 
per cent. of these establishments, belong to the 
twenty industries in Manhattan having the 
largest number of workers. These are the big 
industries in Manhattan, in which the great ma- 
jority of our working-paper children will work. 
Therefore, the facts in regard to kinds of work, 
conditions of work and training for work refer- 
red to above indicate the conditions facing the 
average working-paper child all over the city.” 


The Danger of Finding Jobs 


In the light of these facts, the survey reached 
the following conclusions with regard to voca- 


tional guidance in public elementary schools in 
New York. 


“1, A system of vocational guidance which 
would mean finding jobs for children under six- 
teen would be not only futile but dangerously 
near exploitation, however well meant the inten- 
tion might be. The facts showed, broadly 
speaking, that there are no jobs for children un- 
der sixteen which they ought to take. 


“2. It is useless to attempt to guide children 
into ‘vocations’ before we have more informa- 
tion. Neither the Vocational Education Survey 
nor any other organization has adequate infor- 
mation at present about the demand for workers 
or the opportunities for and conditions of work 
and training in the twenty largest industries, not 
to mention the legion of minor ones. 


“What the children want is vocational train- 
ing. The kernel of truth in this popular move- 
ment for vocational guidance is the need of vo- 
cational training for children. Vocational guid- 
ance should mean guidance for training, not 
guidance for jobs. Hence, under present con- 
ditions, the interests of public school children can 
best be served, not by the establishment of a vo- 
cation bureau, but by the development of voca- 
tional training.” 


~ 


The report holds that before proper vocational 
training can be prescribed for growing children, 
we must know much more about the revolutionary 
changes” which have taken place in industry dur- 
ing the last two or three decades. To secure 
this information the Vocational Education Sur- 
vey, now a part of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, has begun a second investigation. 
“The proposed survey will be carried on 
from an educational point of view, and its spe- 
cific object will be to collect data about actual 
industrial conditions for the use of the schools 
in working out types of industrial training. We 
do not propose to plan such training, but we 
propose, if it is desired, to be an agency for the 
collection of necessary facts which the school has 

‘not the time to gather.” 


THE SURVEY 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY NEEDS 


The relation between the high school and the 
college is the subject of a report compiled by 
Clarence D. Kingsley and issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. Mr. Kingsley, who 
is the agent of the state board of education of 
Massachusetts, insists that the colleges recog- 
nize the changing demands in the high school 
and base their requirements accordingly. He 
finds great variety in requirements at present. 
Certain subjects are considered so important by 
some colleges that they require them, while other 
colleges will not even accept them. But his 
chief criticism is directed at the fact that fre- 
quently subjects are omitted which specialists in 
secondary education and the public at large be- 
lieve to be of prime importance in the education 
of boys and girls. 

Some real improvements in the relation of 
high school and college are noted. Many col- 
leges now accept various practical subjects for 
admission. Of the 203 colleges of liberal arts 
examined, ninety-seven recognized shop work, 
eighty-eight commercial branches, eighty agri- 
culture, and seventy-nine “household science” 
as subjects of admission. There is a large and 
growing list of colleges that will accept for en- 
trance any subject that an approved high school 
counts toward graduation. 

That admission to college should be based 
solely on the completion of a well-planned high 
school course; that the-high school should be 
given free play, so that it may adapt its work 
to the needs of the community; and that the 
colleges must keep the door open to the youthful 
seeker after a college education who is ani- 
mated by a strong inner purpose in the face of 
obstacles regardless of whether he has fulfilled 
the old-fashioned formal requirement or not— 
these are some of the conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Kingsley as to the mutual duty of school and 
college. 


THREE STATES PROVIDE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The Pennsylvania bill establishing a state-wide 
system of industrial education has passed both 
houses of the Legislature and been signed by the 
governor. The State Board of Education admin- 
isters the act, with the state superintendent of 
public instruction as the executive officer. This 


bill closely resembles the Indiana act passed in 
March." 


The New Jersey bill passed shortly before the 
Pennsylvania one and has also been signed by 
the governor. This also creates a state-wide 
system of industrial education, which is to be 
administered by the state board of education 
and local boards. 


With the Indiana law these two measures 
make three state-wide systems of industrial edu- 
cation created this winter and spring. In the 
New Jersey Legislature not an adverse vote was 
recorded, and only ‘two were cast in Pennsyl- 
vania. There was practically no opposition in 
Indiana. 


See THE Survey for April 15, page 97. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE PHILANTHROPY” 
HENRY CHANG 
CHINESE LEGATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To the average American man of affairs, 
whose uninformed belief is that there is no 
_ teal social good in China except what has been 
planted there through the missionary efforts of 
outside peoples, it comes as somewhat of a sur- 
prise to learn that philanthropy with its spirit of 
brotherly love and assistance has been taught 
and enjoined by Chinese philosophers and ethi- 
cists from the earliest days and has been the 
constant and widespread practice of the natives 
themselves. 

The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy, 4 mono- 
graph by Yu Yue Tsu, is an interesting and in- 
structive analysis of what might be termed, gen- 
erally, altruistic activity in China. It is writ- 
ten by a native who has combined a close knowl- 
edge of the social history and customs of the 
western world with an intimate grasp of the 
conditions existent in his own country. He 
therefore handles his subject from the double 
vantage point of the man on both the inside and 
the outside of the social life discussed. The 
article is broader in its scope than the name 
would imply. The author has not only given 
us a clear cut and comprehensive historical out- 
line of the growth and present status of the 
various forms of charitable and mutual aid en- 
deavor among the Chinese people, but has, in 
addition, penned an instructive exposition of 
the real nature of the old imperial government 
‘and its various subdivisions of governmental 
authority. This, together with the thorough 
analysis of the character of the social and politi- 
cal life of the Chinese masses which-he gives, 
cannot help but interest the average man whom 
the late striking events in Chinese affairs have 
just awakened to a realization of the capacity 
of the Chinese nation. 

Of unusual interest to the average westerner, 
so long accustomed to consider the former im- 
perial Chinese regime as absolutely despotic, is 
the author’s presentation of the real nature of 
the old Chinese government. Mr. Tsu describes 
the looseness of the imperial rule. In his judg- 
ment, the reason for this is the geographical iso- 
lation of China and lack of close contact with 
other nations. The consequent lack of necessity 
for a strong central government has led to cor- 
relative growth of local government among the 
smaller units of collective life, towns, pre- 
fects and districts. The result has been that 
while China on the surface was under an ab- 
solute monarchical rule, its people were really 
autonomous. The functions of the general 
government consisted almost entirely in the col- 
lection of nominal taxes and the supervisory and 
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somewhat superficial attention of the real gov- 
ernment, which was in the hands of the people. 

In the presentation of his subject, Mr. Tsu 
first traces the spirit of philanthropy through 
the teachings of the ancient philosophers and 
the older practices of the people and their rulers. 
He then, as a preliminary to the discussion of 
different phases of charitable activity on the part 
of the Chinese, explains the poverty of the mass- 
es in China. This he states is due not to anv 
lack of frugality or capability or application on 
the part of the people, but rather to the over- 
crowding of population upon the means of sub- 
sistence. This overcrowding is so excessive that 
privation and absolute starvation must follow 
any unusual happening, such as a failure of the 
crops. There is a government poor law designed 
for the relief of such distress, to be administer- 
ed by the magistrates, who are the real factors 
of authority in the smaller governmental dis- 
tricts; yet, owing to the paucity of the reve- 
nues obtained from the government taxes, which, 
despite the general opinion of Chinese official 
rapacity, are very light, the government poor 
law is inaffective. Relief of distress is really 
in the hands of the people themselves. 

Mr. Tsu, having described the various forms 
by which the people have taken over the admin- 
istration of charity in its elementary sense and 
discussed at length the private and institutional 
means whereby the aged, the dependent young 
and the destitute sick are provided for, takes 
up under the two heads of Mutual Benefit and 
Civic Betterment the wider forms of charitable 
endeavor among the Chinese. 

The chapter on Mutual Benefit is one of the 
most interesting. In it, Mr. Tsu discusses the 
readiness among Chinese people to combine for 
the relief of each other’s distress. This, he says, 
constitutes a distinct social habit, particularly as 
“reenforced by the habits of co-operation en- 
gendered in economic activities, such as the 
Trades Guild, and by consciousness of kind de- 
veloped within particular groups, such as the 
Clan and the Community.” The chapter con- 
tains a most instructive outline of these differ- 
ent organizations. 

The clan, as a consanquinity group, observing 
patronymic descent, is discussed with relation 
to its social value in the promotion of charities 
and general co-operative spirit in social life and 
it is shown to render great service in the main- - 
tenance of law and order in the country. To 
quote the author: “The traditional law-abiding 
nature of the people, despite the apparent ab- 
sence of governmental machinery, is explained 
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by the clan solidarity, working itself out in a 
system of legal responsibility of members of a 
family for one another.” This clan conscience is 
termed by Mr. Tsu the simplest expression of 
social conscience in its broadest meaning, be- 
cause it is elementary and primary and first ap- 
pears in social evolution. 

The next simplest expression of social con- 
science he terms “local spirit” or “localism,” by 
which he means the attachment to a locality, and 
secondarily, attachment of members of the local- 
ity to one another. He instances as the best 
example of this the Chinese village which, though 
politically under the local magistrate, who has 
jurisdiction over all the villages in his district, 
is in reality a self-governing group. They re- 
semble the early English communities, with their 
town-meeting government and_ elective head 
men who had delegated powers, consisting in 
the maintenance of roads, supervision of fairs, 
building and upkeep of public edifices, sinking 
of wells and the policing of the place. This spirit 
of localism is also expressed in various ways in 
co-operation in the collateral, economic, and in- 
dustrial life of the village. It is expressed in 
village charities, mutual loan societies and in 
mutual providential societies, whereby provi- 
sion is made for the special drains upon the mem- 
bers’ resources occasioned by weddings or fun- 
erals. Another form of mutual benefit in Chin- 
ese life is the district club existing in large trad- 
ing cities and towns. This provides a basis of 
association for persons temporarily absent from 
home. 

The fourth subdivision of mutual benefit tak- 
en up comprises the trade and craft guilds which 
cover almost all the trades and professions and 
forms of labor. These, though existing prim- 
arily for the promotion of the interests of the 
specific trades, crafts, etc., have also extensive 
interests in matters of social relief, whereby the 
guilds really become mutual benefit agencies 
for assistance in misfortune. 

The third general division of Chinese philan- 
thropy discussed is Civic Betterment which, in 
Chinese conception and practice, is a legitimate 
field for the exercise of altruistic energies. In 
this chapter, Mr. Tsu discusses the Chinese gov- 
ernment in theory and in practice. He shows, as 
has been stated, that the old imperial govern- 
ment, while in theory an absolute oriental mon- 
archy, with subdivisions into provinces, prov- 
inces divided into prefectures, and prefectures 
into districts governed by magistrates, and with 
the social welfare of the people a well recog- 
nized function of the government, in reality had 
no other contact with the actual life of the peo- 
ple than certain minimum requirements for ad- 
ministrative purposes and a general disciplinary 
oversight. The people are left to work out their 
own salvation in perfect freedom. In point of 
fact, the Chinese are governed less than almost 
any nation in the world. The result is that 
many undertakings such as roads, street lights, 
removal of rubbish, water supply, school system, 
police, fire protection, etc., which people of the 
west are accustomed to regard as functions of a 
municipal government are, with a few exceptions 


of recent date, never undertaken by the proper 
government officials but are handled by the peo- 
ple themselves. ; 

The philanthropic work through co-operative 
measures*on the part of the people described 
under the general title of Civic Betterment 
comprises in the main (1) free educational op- 
portunities; (2) public safety and protection: 
(3) free public service, such as ferries, roads, 
and bridges; and (4) municipal self-governing 
by the people. The evolution of this latter is 
thus described by the author: 


“The work of the philanthropic and co-opera- 
tive associations for civic betterment, as describ- 
ed above, belongs to the class of municipal func- 
tions and has been undertaken by the people 
themselves because of neglect by the government 
authorities—as we have already pointed out. 
Beginning in voluntary co-operation for mutual 
benefit, these undertakings gradually become es- 
tablished by custom and finally are recognized 
as public institutions, both by the people and the 
civil authorities. At first scattered and unco- 
ordinated, the agencies for these undertakings 
gradually coalesce and consolidate into one sys- 
tem. Thus results what is virtually municipal 
self-government by the people. Instead of the 
civil authorities protesting against the encroach- 
ment on their authorities, they encourage this 
development of popular self-rule by giving it 
full recognition and freedom of action.” 


As an instance, the author cites the local 
guild of Newchwang, Manchuria, which main- 
tains order in the streets; takes care of the 
roads, drains and reservoirs; controls public 
lands; administers poor relief; subsidizes char- 
itable institutions; controls banks; and regulates 
exchanges of trade, marts and transportation. 
Mr. Tsu then takes up local self-government as 
a growing movement and comes to the following 
conclusion : 


“It is thus apparent that by successive and al- 
most imperceptible gradations, what was, in the 
beginning, mere voluntary co-operative meas- 
ures on the part of the people for mutual pro- 
tection and civic betterments on the occasion 
of official omission in a political organization 
wherein popular franchise was unknown, has be- 
come one of the fundamental features of a new 
order of political life, wherein popular fran- 
chise and self-government are the essential 
features. The outward suddenness, apparently 
suggested by the promulgation of the new con- 
stitution and, the transition from an absolute 
monarchy to a democratic form of government, 
is therefore more apparent than real. Silent 
causes have been working for generations un- 
der the shadow of the old regime, and the new 
regime is their natural consummation.” 


In conclusion, the author declares Chinese 
philanthropy to be a product of the genius of 
the Chinese nation and an expression of Chinese 
civilization, possessing as its notable character- 
istic a democratic foundation and indicating .a 
developed social consciousness in the hearts of 
the people and a strong sense of social solidarity. 
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A WORKING PROGRAM FOR THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
DEFECTIVE DELINQUENT 


HASTINGS H. HART. 
DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHILD HELPING OF THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


In every prison and reformatory are found in- 
sane, feeble-minded, epileptic, alcoholic, “drug 
fiends” or cripples. The term defective delin- 
quents is applied to such individuals. Until re- 
cently there was no reliable information as to 
the number of defectives in prisons and re- 
formatories. : 

Scientific psychological studies of the in- 
mates of several adult and juvenile reforma- 
tories indicate that the number of the feeble- 
minded in reformatories is much larger than 
had been supposed. Dr. Walter E. Fernald of 
the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-mind- 
ed says “At least 25 per cent of the inmates of 
our penal institutions are mentally defective. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the girls at the Lancaster 
Reformatory are mentally defective.” 

Psychological examinations of inmates of a 
number. of reformatories indicate defectives, ap- 
proximately, as follows: 

New York Reformatory, Elmira, 37 per cent. 

New Jersey Reformatory, Rahway, 33 per cent. 

New York Reformatory for Women, Bedford, 37 per 
ee sercienets Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster, 50 
per cent. 

Maryland Industrial School for Girls, Baltimore, 60 
per cent. 

State Home for Girls, Trenton, 33 per cent. 

Illinois State School for Boys, St. Charles, 20 per cent. 

Judging from these figures, Dr. Fernald’s esti- 
mate of 25 per cent is conservative. On that 
basis there are 20,000 defective delinquents in 
adult prisons and 6,000 in juvenile reforma- 
tories, or a total of 26,000 in actual custody. 
Probably as many more are at large as there 
are in institutions. 

Thus we have two classes of inmates: people 
‘able to take care of themselves if a proper 
basis of character could be established; and 
people so deficient in mentality as to be unable 
to succeed. E 

These two classes need radically different 
treatment. The normal inmate needs physical 
renovation, intellectual stimulus, educational 
treatment, religious training, proper desires, self- 
control and self-reliance, vocational training, re- 
lease on parole, restoration to family life. But 
the defectives in prisons and reformatories 
teed kindly care, rudimentary education, phys- 
ical training, vocational training in simple in- 
dustries, plenty of recreation and sympathetic 
care, and permanent institutional life. It is a 
needless cruelty to discipline, exhort and edu- 
cate the feeble-minded in fruitless efforts to de- 
velop faculties of mind and soul which do not 
exist. 

In order to extinguish defective delinquents 
we must restrict the propagation of the feeble- 
minded. This may be undertaken by popular 
education in the principles of eugenics, by laws 
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restricting marriage, by the sterilization of de- 
fectives and by segregation. 

Education against the marriage of the unfit 
reaches only the intelligent, not the most danger- 
ous. Restrictive marriage laws are unavailing 
because the unfit reproduce their kind regard- 
less of marriage laws. Sterilization is at best a 
partial remedy, and is restricted in application 
by public sentiment. It is actually operative in 
only one of the eight states which have passed 
sterilization laws. 


Sterilization 


Sterilization is advocated by many penologists 
and alienists as a preventive measure. The 
writer, it should be stated in order to avoid mis- 
understanding, is one of those who favors the 
sterilization of rapists, sexual perverts or degen- 
erates, confirmed masturbators and others whose 
sexual tendencies call for such action for the 
protection of the community. 

Laws providing for the sterilization of certain 
classes have been passed by eight states: Indiana 
(1907) ; Connecticut, California and Washington 
(1909) ; Nevada, New Jersey and Iowa (1911); 
and New York (1912). Most of these acts have 
followed the general trend of the Indiana law, 
which provides that each institution entrusted 
with the care of confirmted criminals, idiots, rap- 
ists and imbeciles must appoint two skilled sur- 
geons. These, with the chief physician of the in- 
stitution, are directed to examine the mental and 
physical condition of such inmates as are recom- 
mended by the institutional physician and board 
of managers. If, in the judgment of this commit- 
tee and the board of managers, procreation is in- 
advisable and there is no probability of improve- 
ment it shall be lawful to perform such operation 
for the prevention of procreation as shall be de- 
cided safest and most effective. 

The New Jersey law covers rapists, idiots, im- 
beciles, morons, epileptics and other defectives. 

The provision of the laws passed in other 
states are similar to those of Indiana and New 
Jersey. The Connecticut and the Iowa laws im- 
pose a penalty upon a surgeon who performs 
such an operation upon any person outside the 
classes described in the act. The Iowa law adds 
drunkards, drug fiends and syphilitics. 

The objects of sterilization laws are stated as 
follows: 


(a) To prevent criminal heredity. 

(b) To prevent rape and punish rapists. 

(c) To prevent the inheritance of feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, etc. 

(d) To provide “a healthful warning and 
deterrent for reckless sex defectives.” 
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Dr. E. C. Sharp, physician of the Indiana State 
Reformatory at Jeffersonville, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the National Christian League for the 
Promotion of Purity, considers “means by which 
we may beget none but sound offspring.” 

He discusses proposed methods and says: “Re- 
stricting propagation seems to be, universally 
agreed upon as necessary for the relief of this 
condition. The difficulty. lies in deciding upon 
the proper method.” He discards several pro- 
posed methods, as follows: 


(a) “The education of public opinion, so 
that those who are from defective parentage 
shall abstain from marriage” because it “is 
even worse than absurd.” 


' (b) Restrictive legislation for the pur- 
pose of preventing marriage among de- 
fectives because unfortunately “matrimony 
is not always necessary to propagation.” 


(c) Segregation of degenerates in insti- 
tutions because it would necessitate the ex- 
penditure of enormous sums to maintain 
colonies or industrial refuges, which would 
be a disappointment in the end. 


(d) “Castration” because “it causes too 
much mental and nervous disturbance.” 


Dr. Sharp says: “I heartily endorse as an ad- 
ditional punishment in certain offenses an opera- 
tion known as vasectony, which consists of ligat- 
ing and resecting a small portion of the vas de- 
ferens.” : 


(a) “This operation is simple and easy 
without anesthetic, general or local.” 


(b) “The subject is effectually sterilized.” 


_(c) “He returns to work immediately, suf- 
fers no inconvenience, and is in no way im- 
paired for his pursuit of life, liberty and hap- 
piness.” 


(d) “There is no disturbed mental or 
nervous condition following.” 


(e) “The patient ceases excessive mastur- 
bation.” 

(f) “He advises his fellows to submit to 
the operation for their own good.” 


(g) “After the vas deferens has been sev- 
ered, you may by a second operation repair 
it and re-establish the original function.” 


(h) “Women may be subject to steriliza- 
tion as well as men.” 


It is astonishing that this plan should have 
been adopted by so many legislatures in view of 
the fact that it has been discredited in Dr. Sharp’s 
own state, and has been put into operation thus 
far in only one other state. 

The Indiana law went into effect in 1907. The 
published reports of the Indiana State Reforma- 
tory show in the fiscal year 1907-8 119 operations, 
in 1908-9 thirty-nine operations, in 1909-10 one 
operation, in 1910-11 none. The reason for the 
discontinuance of this operation, notwithstanding 
the fact that the law said “it shall be compulsory 
for each and every institution,” is that the gov- 
ernor of the state of Indiana believed the law 
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unconstitutional. Up to November 1, 1912, there 
had been no operations under the laws of Con- 
necticut, Washington, New Jersey, lowa or New 
York. In California the law has gone into effect, 
and more than 300 operations have been per- 
formed. 

In view of these facts, it would seem wise for 
other states to await judicial decisions and prac- 
tical tests of this plan in states where the law has 
already been adopted before enacting such legis- 
lation. Certain objections to the method pro- 
posed by Dr. Sharp present themselves to the 
practical student: 


(1) The operation has little, if any, de- 
terrent value. Dr. Sharp says: “All other 
methods proposed place restrictions—there- 
fore punishment—upon the subject; this 
method absolutely does not.’ In another 
article he calls attention to the fact that the 
disability can be removed by a second opera- 
tion. 


(2) This operation, while it sterilizes the 
individual, does not interfere with the prac- 
tice of sexual intercourse; it does not pre- 
vent the individual from committing rape; it 
does not prevent masturbation (Dr. Sharp 
says: “The patient . ceases excessive 
masturbation”) ; it does not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the transmission of 
venereal disease. 


(3) The plan advocated by Dr. Sharp car# 
ries with it a proposition which is monstrous 
and abhorrent. After setting forth the con- 
tents and the effect of the Indiana law, he 
says: “This is indeed a very long step in 
the right direction . . . I would, however, 
carry it a little further, and make the provi- 
sion in our marriage laws, that when one or 
both contracting parties suffer from a defect, 
or a chronic transmissible disease, the male 
should be sterilized. Then let them go on 
and marry; and by this means there will 
possibly be a support given and a protector- 
ate thrown about some feeble-minded woman, 
that in any other event would become a pub- 
lic charge, ora prostitute, or more than like- 
ly the mother of illegitimate children.” 


Consider the meaning of this last declaration. 
The feeble-minded girl is, in physical develop- 
ment and inclinations, a woman; she is in mind 
an innocent child. Dr. Sharp proposes to take 
this innocent and helpless child and hand her over 
bodily to a diseased. rake, “and by this means 
there will possibly be a support given and a pro- 
tectorate thrown about some _ feeble-minded 
woman.” It is time that a protest was raised 
against this inhuman proposition. 

Sterilization is a legitimate and proper pro- 
ceeding for certain classes, but the method em- 
ployed should be such that it will be dreaded and 
not welcomed by the criminal and the degenerate, 
and such as to hinder and not to promote the 
spread of disease. No sterilization law can be 
effective until a strong public sentiment is devel- 
oped to sustain the execution of such laws. 
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Segregation—the Method Cited 

Segregation is the most practical and effective 
means to restrict the propagation of the feeble- 
minded. It has been successfully tested with the 
insane. Thirty years ago the segregation of the 
insane seemed almost a hopeless undertaking; 
but, in twenty-three years, from 1880 to 1903, the 
number of insane in hospitals was increased near- 
ly four-fold, and the ratio was increased from 
eighty-two to 186 for each 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. What has been done for the insane can be 
done for’ the feeble-minded. 

We may estimate the number of feeble-minded 
under public care as follows: in institutions for 
feeble-minded, 20,000; in almshouses, 16,000; in 
hospitals for insane, 5,000; in prisons and re- 
formatories, 26,000. Thus 67,000 are already 
under public care or as near as can be judged 
one-third of the feeble-minded persons in the 
United States. The problem of segregating the 
feeble-minded is not as large in proportion to our 
resources as was that of segregating the insane 
thirty years ago. 


A Practical Working Program 


Thus far we have started at the wrong end. 
Schools have been built on the theory that, by 
employing teachers of special skill and training 
and by adopting improved educational methods, 
defective children will become normal members 
of the community. 
§ These hopes have invariably been disappointed. 

hen these children have been sent out into the 
world, they have either been returned or have be- 
come a burden upon the community in other ways. 
The most competent authorities agree that it is 
useless to try to develop the latent menality of 
feeble-minded children, because it does not exist. 

The following suggestions are offered as a 
working program: 


1. Secure legislation whereby institutions for 
feeble-minded children shall hold their inmates as 
the insane are, by legal commitment. In most 
states, the parents’ consent to commitment is 
either required or is customary. Parents who 
find their children apparently improved often in- 
sist upon their release against professional ad- 
vice. 


2. Secure legislation whereby, whenever in- 
mates of institutions for other classes are found 
to be feeble-minded, they may be kept perman- 
ently in public care. 


3. Provide by law for the establishment, of 
separate departments, in connection with prisons 
and reformatories, and transfer to these colonies 
for permanent custodial care all inmates found 
to be feeble-minded. 


4. Convert existing institutions which are no 
longer needed for present purposes into state in- 
stitutions for defective delinquents. 


5. Undertake a comprehensive campaign for 
the care of all feeble-minded girls of child-bear- 
ing age. The problem of the feeble-minded girl 
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is much more acute than that of the feeble-mind- 
ed boy. In a letter just received from Dr. Henry 
H. Goddard, of New Jersey, he says: “The 
feeble-minded woman is more dangerous to so- 
ciety than the feeble-minded man, because she 
is much more likely to find a mate than he is— 
possibly, according to our statistics, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of three times as likely.” 
There are probably 60,000 feeble-minded women 
of child-bearing age in the United States. About 
13,000 are already under care in reformatories 
and institutions for the feeble-minded. We are 
already taking care of about 100,000 insane 
women in hospitals. It is possible to make in- 
stitutional provision for all of the feeble-minded 
women in the United States. 


6. Secure legislation whereby institutions for 
feeble-minded shall cease to receive girls under 
the age of twelve, or boys of any age, until every 
feeble-minded girl of child-bearing age is pro- 
vided for. The feeble-minded girl is but a child. 
She is as innocent, helpless and child-like as her 
normal sister of half her years, and she is en- 
titled to the same protection and chivalrous re- 
gard as the little girl of similar mentality. Yet 
she is left without protection to be pursued and 
hunted by evil-minded men as ruthlessly as hunt- 
ers pursue a rabbit. Society deals with her as if 
she were responsible. She is arrested, condemned 
to prison, or, more humanely, sent to a reforma- 
tory for discipline and training; but the man- 
agers are compelled by law to send her home to 
be exposed to fresh temptation, abuse and con- 
tumely, to breed her own sort, and finally to 
join the great army of prostitutes. 


7. Undertake a vigorous campaign throughout 
the country for increased provision for the feeble- 
minded classes. This is the next great task of 
our people, and it must be bravely met. 


This campaign should undertake to establish: 


(a) Care in almshouses for males over 
fourteen years and females over forty-five; 


(b) Custodial institutions for feeble-mind- 
ed women like those in New York and New 
Jersey ; 

(c) Institutions for defective delinquents 
among those committed by the criminal and 
juvenile courts; 

(d) Small institutions for young children 
who ought to be cared for as a matter of 
humanity ; 

(e) Schools for backward children in the 
large cities to sift out subnormal children, 
and give them school-room care until institu- 
tional care can be provided.’ In small com- 
munities, it is impossible to establish such 
schools, and the only practicable way to meet 
their needs is by creating state or county in- 
stitutions. 

1The New Jersey law requires a special class in every 
school district having ten or more children three years 
behind grade. The state gives a subsidy of $500 a year 
for each special class. We incline to think feeble-minded 


children might stay at home and attend special classes 
until puberty. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH FOR THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


HARRY DEIMAN 
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For years the city has boasted of its “institu- 
tional” church. At first it met the criticism of 
other Christian organizations. This criticism was 
due to ignorance of the fine nature of this new 
type of church work, or to incapacity to sense 
the varying needs of a densely populated com- 
munity. Institutional churches, nevertheless, did 
much good and helped adjust the religious world 
to new situations brought on by the expansion of 
commerce, the new industrial order and the con- 
gestion of population in manufacturing and busi- 
ness centers. 

The necessity that called them forth, however, 
was soon met increasingly by other agencies. 
The spirit of community service spread and the 
local government has been led to assume many of 
these social functions undertaken by private or 
religious organizations. The institutional church 
differed from others not so much in spirit or in 
any change of theological interpretation, but 
rather by extending and adjusting its work more 
completely to the concrete needs of the people. 
In so doing it only gave expression of Christ- 
like love in terms of practical service. It ap- 
plied Christianity practically to personal and 
community needs. 

We are confronted in the country at present 
with needs that are just as urgent as were ever 
faced by a city, and the rural church organiza- 
tions, as they at present exist, are often as in- 
adequate as the older type of city church organ- 
ization often proved to be. We need in the 
country a church organization that shall at once 
take cognizance of the actual state of affairs and 
be willing to perform many tasks to which it has 
heretofore been totally unaccustomed. The 
church of the country must not be satisfied with 
a gospel of personal salvation, but must be filled 
with the passion of vitalizing the life of the entire 
country-side with ideals that do justice to our 
social Christianity. It must be willing to inspire 
men and institutions with a zeal to make such 
adjustments of policy and aim as shall make 
them factors for the betterment of the commun- 
ity. The church must so energize rural ‘life that 
it may keep pace with our advancing civilization. 
It is the purpose of this article to suggest the 
character of the rural institutional church and 
the specific steps to accomplish its social mission. 

We have become aware of a situation in many 
of our rural districts startling to many who have 
rested under the assumption that the country dis- 


tricts were inhabited by sturdy Christian men and- 


women without problems and somehow absolved 
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from making adjustments in a civilization that is 
constantly undergoing change. The country-side, 
as surely as the great cities, has undergone radi- 
cal transformations. While the growth of large 
cities, the shifting of population and the changes 
in the industrial and educational requirements of 
our life were setting in, our country people for 
the most part held to their conservatism, cher- 
ished their old institutions and looked with pride 
upon their customs and traditions. Many of the 
most capable men and women were drawn from 
the country to the cities by the enchanting calls 
of industry and commerce. Advancing educa- 
tional ideals, quickening religious interests and 
the adoption of scientific methods of business 
left the country comparatively untouched. Fail- 
ing to keep pace with the advance of the nation 
as a whole, and in some respects deteriorating, 
we do not wonder that it now presents a prob- 
lem. 6 

Frederick C. Howe says that a rural civiliza- 
tion which has been in the process of formation 
since the fall of the Roman Empire has been 
destroyed by the industrial development and pre- 
ponderant growth of the cities. George A. Rus- 
sell takes a slightly different attitude, but comes 
to the same conclusion. At the annual general 
meeting of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society held in December, 1909, he delivered an 
address entitled The Building of a Rural Civiliza- 
tion. We quote from the address: 


“Outside the cities there have always been 
the same country-sides of little homes, the 
same neglect of culture, the same want of 
education, the lack of organized intellectual, 
political and economic power which set up 
a barrier between the country man and his 
access to the finer things of life. 

“We hear the cry ‘back to the land’ con- 
tinually, but for one who goes back a thous- 
and go away. The miracle to be wrought 
is the creation of a rural civilization. Civil- 
ization implies some measure of comfort 
and luxury. It can only be attained when the 
community is organized and has strength to 
retain some surplus of wealth beyond what 
is required for the bare necessities of life. 
The organized industries and the organized 
communities are always wresting any surplus 
from the unorganized. The business mind 
of the country must be organized to counter 
the business mind of the town. 


May 24; 1913. 
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So the task that faces the country church is 
no less a task than the rebuilding of an entirely 
new rural civilization able to promote its own 
interests and properly support its own burden in 
an expanding national life. 

The most pressing need of this new church for 
the country is a minister who understands the 
situation to which his predecessors have been 
blind. He must be a man who has vision to see 
the immediate needs and is capable of relating 
these needs to the progressive movements of the 
nation. Not only must he have consecration, de- 
votion and religious fervor, but an inclusive ob- 
jective view which will enable him to determine 
the exact status of his people in relation to life 
as a whole. 

We would never consider the captain of a sea- 
going vessel competent if he knew only his ship 
thoroughly. The captain must be able to deter- 
mine longitude and latitude, his position at any: 
moment of the day or night, the dangers that 
may possibly be encountered and the destination 
of the ship. In addition, he must be able to in- 
spire those under him with confidence to secure 
their obedience, and direct the vessel as he de- 
sires. 
only knowledge of the immediate local situation, 
but also must be a man of nation-wide vision, in 
order to be able in some degree to determine the 
position of his people, politically, economically 
and socially. Thus only can he have such a com- 
mand of facts as to be able to give his people 

nfidence that he can lead them to more worthy 
attainments in harmony with the best tendencies 
of the time. 

The greatest need which is now facing the 
country is for the development of a social moral- 
ity. The farmer is mentally constituted to be a 
thorough-going individualist. From the first set- 
tlement of the soil it has been necessary for him 
to survive and succeed through his own initiative 
and by his own strength. His dwelling has been 
a comparatively isolated farmhouse. Only occas- 
ionally does he see much of other people. Those 
who cannot endure such a life retreat to the 
cities. Others retire within themselves and their 
family circle. So social morality developed in the 
city. There people are forced to consider one 
another: because they are dependent upon each 
other. But this consideration is shown least and 
last toward the rural people, upon whom the 
city dwellers do not hesitate to prey. 

Many inventions, however, have promoted the 
social spirit in the country. People have been 
brought more closely together by the rail, the tele- 
phone and rural delivery. Specialized and scien- 
tific farming encourages and almost compels the 
farmer to meet and confer with other men. Thus 
the social spirit is more and more becoming the 
atmosphere of rural life and labor. 

Although the farmer is thus ripening for this 
change in his mental attitude, he is nevertheless 
conservative and clings tenaciously to the past. 
He needs education and guidance along social 
lines, in order to do his duty and achieve his 
legitimate success. 54 

Religion is surcharged with social impulses and 
motives. The Christian religion was founded up- 
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So our country minister must have not 
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on a fellowship of plain men with the Son of 
Man. It grew to supersede all other forms of 
faith in the Roman Empire because of its found- 
er’s ideals of brotherhood and of a saved so- 
ciety. It has of late received a new birth. The 
church of the social ideal in the country is in a 
position to work miracles in the transformation 
of the rural mind. 

The social regeneration of the country is the 
opportunity of the church. Its minister must 
preach and teach a social morality. He must 
make the farmer sensitive to the interests of 
those whom he does not see, as well as of those 
of his neighbor. One farmer is reported to have 
refused to sell milk to his neighbors because he 
was suspicious of its quality, but disposed of it 
to city consumers without any qualms of con- 
science over the sickness and death it might 
produce. The kind-hearted farmer must have 
his natural sympathy tinged with an imagination 
unusual to him. He must have a spiritual 
basis to enable him to co-operate with his fellow 
men for industrial and political progress. Never 
before have so many people been dependent upon 
the farmer for their daily bread. The farmer 
must produce more and get better distribution for 
his products. Our schools of agriculture are 
teaching him to produce more,, but only when 
the farmers attain the spirit of co-operation 
among each other and cease to distrust their fel- 
low men in the cities will any solution be found 
for the waste in distribution due to inadequate 
business organization. 

Farmers must learn to co-operate politically. 
The prejudices of intense partisanship and per- 
sonal antagonism are paralyzing forces. There 
must be a class interest among farmers, how- 
ever, in order to take concerted action for the 
protection and advancement of their legitimate 
interests. But this involves the advance of the 
whole farming community. The stronger farm- 
ers have too little concern for those who are un 
successful. The spirit of sacrificial service must 
be born into the life of the strong. The strong 
must share with the weak the vision of a regen- 
erated country life, and the realization of that 
ideal should be the religious passion of every 
country-side. 

The institutional church should supply a place 
for the discussion of public questions. The 
country store has been a valuable forum. Presi- 
dent Wilson has attributed the debating powers 
of western public men to the interest in politics 
and the practice in discussion promoted by the 
country store debates. But a better forum is 
needed, which shall be conducted at stated inter- 
vals and shall be guided by parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The discipline and stimulus furnished by 
participation in deliberative assemblies can not 
be overestimated. 

Prof. Edward A. Ross maintains that the suc- 
cess of parliamentary government in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, over that of other European 
lands, is due to parliamentary procedure. It 
does away with personalities. It lessens friction. 
It gives time for fair discussion and for arriving 
at judicial decisions. Those taking part in de- 
bate under such regulative restraints learn to be 
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cool headed, to respect their opponents, to de- 
tach themselves from personal fears and address 
themselves to the question at hand. The farmer 
needs this discipline. Our farmer legislators 
rarely demonstrate their strength and usefulness 
because they lack this training. If our rural life 
is to be regenerated it must be a redemption from 
within, 

The country church can, furnish the means and 
opportunity for this self-development. Its min- 
ister should be foremost in prompting it. He 
should be familiar with rural issues both in his 
own locality and throughout the whole country. 
He should know how the issues of state and na- 
tion will affect his people and _ their interests. 
Commercial associations in the cities are alive to 
every influence which legislation and public 
policy exert upon their constituents. Our farm- 
ers are too often dependent upon politicians who, 
to retrieve their waning fortunes, champion 
those who have found no other voice through 
which to appeal. If the church is to become an 
agency for the formation of vigorous opinions 
upon pressing issues it must bring them to bear 
upon local needs. Interest in public policies and 
social movements elsewhere often becomes indif- 
ference and hostility when application is made to 
local interests and surroundings. 

The rural church must find young men capable 
of being inspired with the opportunities for lead- 
ership in the country. Such leaders can do much 
to retain in rural communities those tempera- 
mentally fitted for life and labor. The country 
pastor, moreover, should promote efficiency 
among the young people of his community. The 
country church should also give the country a fair 
hearing for its own youth. Something more than 
scientific farming must be shown to be neces- 
sary. The country youth should be made to see 
that social and political efficiency is as necessary 
to the welfare of the community as scientific 
farming. We need country social workers, edi- 
tors, lawyers, ministers and most of all teachers 
to lead the way from bondage to freedom. Lead- 
ers who spring from the soil can best raise the 
standards of country life. 

To help determine the normal standard of 
living for a rural community is another great 
mission of the country church. To assume that 
country life is exceptionally healthful and sani- 
tary is a most mischievous assumption. Coun- 
try dwellings are generally poorly ventilated, in- 
sufficiently heated and badly lighted. Country 
food is generally wholesome, but the cultivation 
of the garden and orchard for variety of diet is 
often neglected. Contagious or infectious dis- 
eases are frequently considered natural or un- 
avoidable and are allowed to pass unchallenged. 
If the same percentage of deaths occurred in the 
city, inquiry into the cause of it would be de- 
manded and those responsible would be held to 
account. Rest, recreation and the hours of work 
are ignored or forbidden topics. Children are 
assigned to tasks too heavy and prolonged for 
their welfare. 

More accurate information on these vital hu- 
man interests needs to be acquired and dissem- 
inated among country people. Local pride should 
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be stimulated and careful plans made for the di- 
rection of all activities of country life. The 
church should be the prime mover in this stimu- 
lation and planning. It should broaden its func- 
tion and method to meet these needs. It should 
be a pioneer in attempting these new tasks and 
in grappling with these old problems. It should 
co-operate with all existing organizations, giv- 
ing its strength and support to those needing its 
help and getting help from those who can give it. 
The “institutional” church in the country is real- 
ly the church whose functions and methods are 
defined by the manifest needs of the country 
community. 


A REAL CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY AT A 
COUNTRY CROSS-ROADS 


A real human interest story on the practical 
realization of rural ideals at a country cross- 
roads in Wisconsin is given by Harry P. Low- 
ater in the Springfield Republican. The method 
followed seems to save the situation from that 
problem of “hired help” which menaces alike 
the peace and prosperity of country life. The 
things described may sound too sentimental to be 
business-like, or too business-like to be religious, 
but nevertheless the article explains that invest- 
ment of humanity in industry and that applica- 
tion of religion to work-a-day life which more 
and more are proving to be the soundest busi- 
ness policy and an essential function of the min- 
istry of the church. Thé article follows: 


Were you ever in a one-room school-house 
when it was partly filled with people all neigh- 
bors and residents of a cross-roads settlement 
where efforts had been made to “settle close to- 
gether, work together, play together and live to- 
gether in contentment”—a cross-roads where co- 
operative ideas were fed to the family at every 
meal, taught at school and preached from the 
pulpit? Do you like to hear the hum of neigh- 
borhood contentment? There are such centers. 

Hearing of the success which followed the 
method of a certain group of farmers in pro- 
curing hired help and the retaining of the cream 
of such help, I visited the chairman of the farm 
neighborhood round-table help committee and 
asked for a statement. First it is necessary to 
state that the people of this neighborhood have 
built closely together somewhat after the English 
method; that they own some buildings in com- 
mon; that they have a boarding-house and com- 
mon room for amusement and reading, etc. The 
chairman’s statement follows: 


A thoughtful lawyer once told me in Minnesota, 
if every farmer could hire his help, keep them 
contented through a season and pay them prompt- 
ly with a smile, one-half of the justice of the 
peace business would cease. All of which I be- 
lieve to be true. In this neighborhood we have 
a paid committee consisting of two men and one 
woman. The men have special charge of all 
transient or short-time male help, while the 
woman aids the farmers’ wives and female out- 
door help. Of course they consult and work to- 
gether. This committee advertised at first of- 
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fering a good board at cost with good separate 
beds (generally stating price). 
_ That ten hours should constitute a day’s work. 

An amusement, smoking and reading room 
common to all in connection with the common 
boarding-house. 

Free publications published in certain foreign 
languages. 

At first we only sifted out one man, who was 
offered work by the year and a tenant’s cottage 
for his family. But that one man helped us to 
get others. Those others help us to get still 
others until now we do not have to advertise, as 
we have more applications than we need. 

How do we work? Mr. Smith needs help. 
He has notified us in advance, and his notice, 
with others, has been recorded in such a manner 
that the committee can see, like the train dis- 
patcher, just where help is needed and in what 
order. The night before the need, Mr. Smith 
telephones what he would like to do. We send 
him men with teams and a special expert boss 
hand, and the work is rushed without the usual 
loss of motion and power. The special boss hand 
keeps everybody and everything wound up, stop- 
ping the usual leaks of time, material and energy. 
Mr. Smith and his usual farm power attend to 
their end of the job, be it planting, harvesting, 
threshing, butchering, fencing, clearing, plowing 
or cultivating; while his wife knows no change in 
her day’s work. 

The key to our success might be stated thus: 
Give each workman the same chance that the city 
labor affords, or a better one, good food and 
plenty of it, good beds, a chance to talk and 
visit after work is done. Provide a place for 
simple amusements during rest hours. Let each 
worker be his own master when off duty. Pay 
each week. Pay for all extra time. Treat each 
man at all times as if he were a human being. 
Time has proved the wisdom of our method by 
the effort each man makes to make things move 
during the ten hours of work. 

Of course, our constant sifting has produced 
a gang of skilled labor that works smoothly un- 
der all conditions, because it is lubricated with 
the oil of unselfishness and increased and regu- 
lar pay. Yes, sir, there ‘is more accomplished 
by each man in our ten hours then there used to 
be in the old way in fifteén hours. False moves, 
no moves and misapplied energy cost money. 
Then, too, the yearly cost is less than it used 
to be. Our method is a money saver for each 
farmer. 

Where do we get the teams? We encourage 
the boys to raise colts and break them and this 
provides extra teams to sell or use. Mr. Smith’s 
teams are busy to-day, but Mr. Brown’s teams are 
idle. Each team in the neighborhood is num- 
bered, and a glance at the workboard will show 
its condition, while a telephone message will as- 
certain whether it can be hired. Town team- 
sters are eager to answer our telephone call and 
only by good work can they expect new calls. _ 

We pay everybody in cash and at the time it 
should be paid. There is no exchange of labor 
allowed. A slow man gets paid according to his 
work, quantity and quality being considered. 
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Short-time farmers are docked as quickly and 
surely as any laborer. Why not? In short, it 
is the effort of this committee to make this co- 
operative work a co-operative factory business; 
to gain time, stop leaks and have all work in 
harmony. 

Can’t be done on most farms? There’s where 
you are wrong. The underlying principles of 
our method spell success on any farm if the man- 
ager is broad-minded enough to apply those prin- 
ciples. Unless he is able to forget that the help 
is present after work hours he will fail. It’s the 
constant little requests here and there during the 
help’s off hours that displease. 


““THE CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY” 


To the College Men and Women 
Who Love Country Life 
Enough to Resist the Lure of the City 
And Invest Their Talents in 
Rural Christian Leadership 
We Offer This 
CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Thus is dedicated the latest volume appear- 
ing in the following list of books on rural in- 
terests—The Challenge of the Country, a Study 
of Country Life Opportunity by Prof. George 
Walter Fiske of Oberlin. 

The opportunities for community building are 
put up to college men as a challenge both to 
service and to self-interest. Responsibilities 
and openings for rural leadership are pressed 
home to college women as a challenge to woman- 
ly capacity, devotion and_ self-advancement. 
Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver’s appeal for “the 
productive life fellowship” is quoted from his 
volumé on The Religion Worth Having as 
“the heroic appeal of country life, leadership 
and service”: 


“It offers to young men days of toil and 
nights of study. It offers frugal fare and 
plain clothes. It offers lean bodies, hard 
muscles, horny hands, or furrowed brows. 
It offers wholesome recreation to the extent 
necessary to maintain the highest efficiency. 
It offers the burdens of bringing up large 
families and training them in the produc- 
tive life. It offers the obligation of using 
all wealth as tools and not as means of 
self-gratification. It does not offer the in- 
sult of a life of ease, or aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, or graceful consumption, or emotion- 
al ecstasy. It offers, instead, the joy of 
productive achievement, or participating in 
the building of the Kingdom of God. 

“To young women it also offers toil, 
study, frugal fare, and plain clothes, such 
as befit those who are honored with a 
great and difficult task. It offers also the 
pains, the burdens and responsibilities of 
motherhood. It offers also the obligation 
and perpetuating in succeeding generations 
the principles of the productive life made 
manifest in themselves. It does not offer 
the insult of a life of pride and vanity. 
It offers the joys of achievement, of self- 
expression, not alone in dead marble and 
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canvas, but also in the plastic lives of chil- 
dren to be shaped and moulded into those 
ideal forms of mind and heart which their 
dreams have pictured. In these ways it 
offers to them also the joys of participating 
in the building of the Kingdom of God.” 
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Ginn & Co. 
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York, 
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American Social and Religious Conditions. 
Stelzle. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Life Problems. 


Quaker Hill, A Sociological Study. By Warren H. 
Wilson. Missionary Education Movement. 


Some Famous Country Parishes. By E. S. Tipple. 
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Letters and Memories of Charles Kingsley. 
E. Kingsley. J. D. Morris. 


Proceedings of the Country Church Conference, held 
under auspices of the International Committee of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 1910-1911- 
1912. Association Press. 

The Rural Chureh. Vol. VI. in Messages of the Men 
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The Challenge of the Country. By G. Walter Fiske. 
With Classified Bibliography of Articles and Books. 
Association Press. 


By Warren H. 
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i By Charles 
Chapter D, Country 


By Rev. A. F. 


By Fannie 
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HEALTH 


RURAL health problems are becoming more 

and more a subject for discussion, not so 
much apparently because the health of our coun- 
try communities is deteriorating, but rather be- 
cause the sanitation standard is rising. Of late 
quite a number of careful surveys have been 
made of conditions in small towns and country 
communities. THE Survey has already discussed 
the Public Health Bulletin on trachoma among 
the mountain people, which is fortunately but a 
local problem." More general in its application 
is a study of tuberculosis in a typical semi-rural 
community in Wisconsin which was made by Drs. 
Susanne Orton and Jean Cook. An outline of 
the study was published in the Crusader of the 
Wisconsin Tuberculosis Association from which 
the following facts are taken. 

Lafayette County is largely rural with only 
two towns of more than 1,000 inhabitants, the 
largest of which has but 1,800. It is a farming 
community with no manufacturing interests. 
The women are employed in their homes, the 
men in farming. Most of them are: American 
born, and the foreigners are Scandinavians, 
Swiss, English, Irish and German. In short, it 
is a typical country community of the north Mid- 
dle West, fairly prosperous, with good housing, 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine and almost no 
poverty. Yet in this county the death rate from 
tuberculosis was equal to the average for the 
state; in eight townships it was even higher and 
in six the rate has at times exceeded that of 
Milwaukee. 

Ignorance, on the part of physicians, of state 
officials charged with carrying out Wisconsin’s 
health laws, and of the sick person and the 
family, is responsible for this high rate in what 
one would expect to be a fairly healthful com- 
munity. 

The report calls attention to some features 
that may have a bearing on this condition... In 
Wisconsin there has been an enormous develop- 
ment of the dairy industry. It is quite likely 
that the diet of the farmer’s family has suffered 
in consequence; for now the milk goes to the 
cheese and butter factories, and the family de- 
pends on condensed milk. Malnutrition is com- 
mon even though the people are not poor. Also 
badly ventilated farm houses are as productive 
of tuberculosis as badly ventilated tenements. 

The authors point out the great difficulty in 
enforcing sanitary legislation in a country com- 
munity, because of the personal: element which 
hardly exists in the city. The patient is a 
friend and neighbor. If the doctor reports the 
case, he refers it to another neighbor. 
neighbor is the officer who must see that the 
sanitary regulations are obeyed, and still an- 

iSee THE SURVEY for February 15, 1913, p. 679 
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A third: 


other neighbor must enforce the penalty if the 
laws are disobeyed. It certainly takes more 
courage, intelligence and sense of duty to en- 
force the laws among neighbors than among 


strangers. 
eR 


A NOTHER interesting study of rural health 

problems is an ,intensive investigation of 
the practice of midwifery in Anne Arundel 
County, Md., by Drs. Helmine Jeidell and Willa 
M. Fricke, under the direction of Dr. Mary 
Sherwood. The results have been summarized 
in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. We 
have had several reports on midwifery in large 
cities (New York, Chicago, Boston), but this is 
the first one which has dealt with a country dis- 
trict. The region studied is inhabited by native 
whites, foreign whites and Negroes. The main 
industries are agriculture, canning and oyster- 
ing. The county is almost entirely dependent 
on horse transportation. 

The method of investigation employed was the 
same as that used in both the New York and Chi- 
cago inquiries. The report treats of 119 mid- 
wives practicing in the county, seventeen of 
whom were white Americans, ninety-five colored 
and seven foreign-born. It is said that two- 
fifths of the births recorded by the health de- 
partment are attended by midwives, but this 
means little, as only thirty-three of the 119 ever 
sent in reports. Their training for their work 
was found to be slight. Only four had ever at- 
tended a school for midwives; the rest were 
self-taught or had assisted physicians. “lwo 
colored midwives had “responded to the call of 
the Good Spirit.” Seventy-seven could neither 
read nor write. Only twenty-two ever claimed 
to use antiseptics for cleansing the hands, and 
of these only two had any comprehension of 
their significance. One only carried a bag with 
the necessary supplies and even this was not 
clean. The majority content themselves with 
vaseline, a ball of twine and scissors. It is even 
said that many go directly from field work to an 
obstetrical case. On the whole, the colored mid- 
wives were found to be the best, for they show- 
ed less self-confidence, were more under the 
guidance of physicians and less apt to interfere 
with normal labor. 

It is easy to see why the services of a mid- 
wife are preferred to those of a physician, for 
the midwife either comes every day after con- 
finement for about two weeks or, if the distance 
is too great, she remains in her patient’s home 
and takes full charge of the household. The in- 
vestigators conclude that the midwife is at pres- 
ent a necessity in southern rural communities 
where the distances are great, physicians few 
and the fees so small that a larger number of 
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physicians could not be supported. Better train- 
ing for these women is urgent but it is difficult 
to see how it can be provided. 
x ok x 
[N outlining measures for the eradication of 
trachoma in the mountain districts, Dr. Alfred 
C. Reed emphasized the need of dispensaries 
and of movable hospitals for the surgical and 
medical care of these cases. C. W. Stiles who 
has seen much of rural health conditions in his 
hook-worm investigations also finds that there 
is great need of hospitals for gynecologic, or- 
thopedic and eye cases, for the removal of ade- 
noids and enlarged tonsils, and for instruction 
in the rudiments of sick nursing. He has an in- 
teresting scheme, modelledupon the methods 
which agricultural colleges have adopted in get- 
ting instruction directly to the farmer. The 
plan is to equip a hospital train with facilities 
for minor surgical work, eye treatments and for 
post-graduate instruction in medicine and in- 
struction in cooking, housekeeping, infant feed- 
ing, sick nursing, etc. This train would be 
taken to districts which have no hospitals. Dr. 
Stiles’ suggestion is based on his experience on 
laboratory trains in rural districts while search- 
ing for hook-worm among school children. This 
has made him a believer in the practicability 
and the possibilities of such a hospital train. 
Another evidence of the attention which is 
being paid to rural health conditions is the new- 
ly organized department of the National Red 
Cross Society which undertakes to furnish a 
nursing service for country communities analo- 
gous to that maintained in Great Britain and 


Canadas 
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UST and Its Effect on Health was the sub- 
ject of an interesting symposium last fall 
at the International Congress of Hygiene. The 
chief contributors to the discussion were from 
the University of Pittsburgh. One of them, Pro- 
fessor White, established a direct connection 
between smoky air and the city death rate, 
showing by topographical charts of smoke den- 
sity and pneumonia mortality that there is a 
close relation between soot in the air and the de- 
velopment of a_ peculiarly virulent form of 
pneumonia in this city.” In a paper recently 
published in the Industrial World, John O’Con- 
nor of the Department of Industrial Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh takes up the his- 
tory of the smoke nuisance and of smoke abate- 
ment in the “Smoky City” which, as he says, 
“has done more than any city on the globe to 
make smoke and prosperity synonymous in the 
minds of a great host of people.” 

Mr. O’Connor finds that the smoke nuisance in 
Pittsburgh was a problem over one hundred 
years ago. In a_ letter from Gen. Presley 
Neville, Burgess, to George Stevenson, president 
of the council in 1804, we read: “The general 
dissatisfaction which prevails and the fre- 
quent complaints which are exhibited in con- 
sequence of the Coal Smoke from many build- 

iGee THE Survey of January 18, 1913, p. 517. 

2See THe Survey for November 2, 1912, p. 152. 
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ings in the Borough, particularly from Smithies 
and Blacksmith Shops, compels me to address 
you on this occasion.” It seems that not only 
the comfort and health and the “consequence” 
of the place were threatened, but also the peace 
and harmony of the inhabitants. Pittsburgh 
apparently had not then acquired a feeling of 
pride_in smoke as a symbol of industrial ac- 
tivity. Mr. O’Connor cites many passages 
from the writings of early visitors to Pittsburgh 
describing the dense smoke which gave “to the 
town and its inhabitants a very sombre as- 


ect.” 
P x * x 


P ITTSBURGH seems to have awakened to a 

realization of the magnitude of the smoke 
nuisance during the brief period between 1885 and 
1890 when coal for a while was largely replaced 
by natural gas, and the city became compara- 
tively clean. When coal again resumed its 
sway, the protest against the smoke and soot was 
first voiced as one would expect by the women’s 
associations, and within short time smoke abate- 
ment ordinances of the usual type were passed. 
That was in 1892, and yet in 1913 we find the 
mayor calling the attention of the Council to 
the fact that the city lighting plants and pump- 
ing stations are among the worst offenders against 
the smoke ordinance. 

The history of the fight against smoke in 
Pittsburgh is a history. of ineffective legislation. 
There has been no mechanism for proper in- 
spection and enforcement. The attitude of the 
people has been one of “blind opposition toward ~ 
anything which seems to threaten in even a re- 
mote way that which is termed prosperity.” At 
present, however, the more far-seeing inhabi- 
tants have come to look upon the smoke nuisance 
as “the greatest hindrance to Pittsburgh’s 
economic progress,” and a number of forces are 
at work to find a solution for this difficult prob- 
lem. The Chamber of Commerce, the Indus- 
trial Research Department of the university, 
and the United States Bureau of Mines are 
all attacking it from different angles. “It is 
reasonable to suppose that some time in the very 
near future Pittsburgh’s smoke nuisance will 
only be a topic for such a paper as this. It 
will be a matter of history.” 


* OK OK 


] NDIANAPOLIS is not a conspicuously smoky 

city and yet, in the course of a year, 1,200 
tons of soot are deposited on a certain square 
mile in that city. H. E. Barnard and W. D. Mc- 
Abee of the Indiana State Board of Health in the 
American Journal of Public Health describe 
a test they made of the soot which fell with 
the snow in the course of twenty-four hours in 
March of last year. The samples were collect- 
ed from the business district, which includes the 
Union Station, from residential districts and 
from the vicinity of the City Hospital. 

It has often been held that particles of car- 
bon are almost harmless to human lungs. Whe- 
ther or not this belief is well founded it does 
not apply to the soot of Indianapolis which was 
found to have an ash (mineral) content of 
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SOOT DEPOSITS IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


This map was prepared by 
W. D. McAbee of the Indiana 
State Board of Health to 


show the relative cleanliness 
of various parts of the 
downtown section of In- 


dianapolis. The thick spots 
indicate soot deposits. The 
number to the square was es- 


timated from actual calcula- 
tions of the amounts of soot 
deposited on snow during 
fixed periods and over defi- 
nite areas in different 
parts of the section. The 


snow and coal carbon over 
the areas tested were scraped 
together into receptacles, 


and then the water was elim- 
inated, showing how much 
dirt was deposited on that 
area. The section of the map 


1@600 00}; 


representing the vicinity of 
the railroad tracks and the 


56.96 per cent. This it is claimed was un- 
doubtedly due to improper methods of stoking 
and the forced draughts that carry out of the 
flue the ash which properly should fall into the 
ash pit. 

The railroads were found to be the greatest 
offenders and the deposition of soot near the 
tracks averaged forty-seven pounds per acre 
per day as compared with the average for the 
entire district of 10.28 pounds. One of the 
worst conditions was in territory contiguous to 
the City Hospital where the deposition was 
65.97 pounds per acre per day. 

ie fo: 

H OW widely is tuberculosis spread within the 

family by the carelessness or ignorance of 
an affected person is the question considered in a 
study recently issued by the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee of the Associated Charities of Minne- 
apolis. This report on the Spread of Infection 
in Tuberculous Families was prepared especially 
as a brief to the Minnesota Legislature in an ar- 
gument for county care of advanced consump- 
' tives. 

Dr. H. G. Lampson for two years conducted 
an investigation into this problem under the 
direction of a sub-committee of which Dr. 
George Douglas Head is chairman. The con- 
clusions of the study are based upon a detailed 
study of forty families and 234 individuals, 207 
of whom were given a physical examination. In 
each of these families one or more members 
were or had been positively tuberculous. 

Dr. Lampson’s method of diagnosing tuber- 
culosis by the von Pirquet or “skin” test is ques- 
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Union Railway Station proved 
to be the depository for the 
most grime. 


s 


tioned by many physicians who claim that this 
is not an infallible index of the presence of 
tuberculous disease, especially in the case of 


‘adults. 


Of the 207 members of the forty families who 
were examined and studied, 138 or 66.7 per cent 
gave a positive reaction to the von Pirquet test. 
Contrasted with this group, Dr. Lampson se- 
lected a “central” group of fifteen healthy fam- 
ilies where no tuberculosis was manifestly pres- 
ent and found that among the eighty individuals 
examined, only 2.5 per cent showed evidences of 
tuberculous infection. Of the forty tuberculous 
families there were ten containing fifty-four 
members all of whom gave this evidence of in- 
fection. 

Dr. Lampson concludes from the mass of evi- 
dence collected: “In no case where there has 
been proven definite exposure of a family to 
an open case of tuberculosis, no matter what 
precautions have been taken, have I failed to 
find a spread of infection.” Contrasting eleven 
families in one group who had not had any 
supervision by visiting nurses or others (or at 
most supervision for only a month) with nine- 
teen families which had been supervised for an 
average of twelve months, he found that in the 
former unsupervised group 78.2 of those ex- 
amined gave the positive test, while in the lat- 
ter 74 per cent gave it. 

In other words, the difference in the amount of 
infection between the supervised and unsuper- 
vised groups (4.2 per cent) appeared to Dr. 
Lampson to be so small as to be negligible. 
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“It would appear from my study of these fam- 
ilies that the only effective means of preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis in families is to take 
the open cases out of the homes and segregate 
them,” Dr. Lampson says. “Instruction by 
nurses has been practised in this city for over 
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seven years, and during the last three years dif- 
ference in the percentage of tuberculous infec- 
tion in the supervised and instructed families, 
as compared to those which have not had this. 
care, iS apparently very slight.” 


OUR EQUIPMENT FOR SUCCESS AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


PHILIP P. JACOBS 
‘ASSISTANT SECRETARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTIOH OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Never before has the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis met 
under such interesting circumstances as those 
attending its recent annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, May 8. All were anxious to know whe- 
ther the association or the government author- 
ities would make some official announcement 
concerning the widely heralded Friedmann treat- 
ment. 

At the business meeting of the association, by 
direction of the secretary of the treasury, Dr. 
John F. Anderson, director of the United States 
Hygienic Laboratory, presented a tentative re- 
port for the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice on the government tests of the Friedmann 
cure. Dr. Anderson’s*statement may be sum- 
med up in this quotation: 


“Without presenting in detail the condition of 
patients under observation, we are in a position 
to state that the facts thus far observed do not 
justify that confidence in the remedy which has 
been inspired by widespread publicity. 
opinion, harm may have been done by its undue 
publicity, in so far as it has lessened the con- 
fidence of tuberculous persons in well-recognized 
methods of treatment or interrupted their use, 
and we are constrained to advise against any 
lessening of those well-known measures which 
not only have effected cures, but which have re- 
duced the incidence of the disease.” 


Dr. Anderson explained the negotiations with 
Dr. Friedmann which began even before he 
came to this country. Dr. Friedmann’s fail- 
ure to furnish the government authorities suff- 
cient data concerning the preparation of his vac- 
cine has seriously hampered their efforts. Bac- 
teriological tests, however, are being made in 
the hygienic laboratory at Washington, as well 
as clinical tests of ninety-four patients in four 
hospitals in New York. 

Following the presentation of the govern- 
ment’s statement by Dr. Anderson, the following 
resolution was offered: 


WueEreas, widespread publicity has been 
given to the claims of an alleged cure for 
tuberculosis, 

REsotveD, That there is no information 
before the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis to 
justify the belief that any specific cure for 
tuberculosis has been discovered which de- 


In our. 


serves the confidence of the medical profes- 
sion or of the people, and 


RESOLVED, That it is the duty of the pub- 
lic to continue unabated all the present well- 
tried agencies for the treatment and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. 


Dr. Charles L. Minor of Asheville, N. C., a 
member of the Board of Directors opposed the 
resolution, because, in his opinion, it did not go 
far enough. He said: 


“We must not be too radical. We must investi- 
gate. I know all these things, and I do not want 
radical action. But I do not want weak action, 
and I consider this resolution a weak action. 
esas Many people will be greatly moved by 
what we pass here. In what we have said in 
that resolution there is nothing more than has 
been said in the government report. It is too 
late now to take any further steps; the directors 
have acted, but I felt it was due to my con- 
science and to what I know of the facts—of act- 
ually ascertained facts—that I rise to protest 
against the adoption of the resolution.” 


The resolution, however, was adopted, which 
closed discussion of the Friedmann cure. 

Aside from this somewhat sensational incident, 
the meeting afforded an inventory of the present 
equipment in the anti-tuberculosis movement. A 
frank review was made of the fighting methods 
now in use and of the relations of the tuberculosis 
campaign to the various other public health and 
social propaganda. 

In his opening address, President Homer 
Folks discussed a number of the adverse factors 
which seem to be retarding the progress of the 
anti-tuberculosis movement. Some of these are 
inadequate hospital provision, administrative dif- 
ficulty in the management of hospitals for ad- 
vanced cases, and the vexing problem of employ- 
ment for arrested and apparently cured cases. 
Interest in some of the former well-tried methods 
of education, such as the exhibit, it was ex- 
plained, has waned. The claim of Dr. Karl 
Pearson of London, that there is no correlation 
between the fall in the tuberculosis death rate 
and the institution of preventive measures, and 
popular impatience at the slow gain in the war on 
tuberculosis are other factors that retard the 
campaign. While Mr. Folk’s address candidly 
recognized the difficulties of the situation, it was 
full of hopefulness. 


—— . 
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Frederick L. Hoffman of Newark, N. J., in 
the sociological section, presented a paper show- 
ing the reduction in the tuberculosis death rate 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston from 
1812 to 1912. Apparently, because of the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, the death rate has de- 
clined more rapidly during the last two decades 
than in previous years. 

In eighty years the death rate from tubercu- 
losis in these three cities fell only from 418.6 per 
100,000 to 389.6. The next twenty years wit- 
nessed a decline to 180.1. “These figures pre- 
sent,’ said Mr. Hoffman, “the most conclusive 
evidence on record that the deliberate, thorough- 
ly intelligent, nation-wide campaign against 
tuberculosis on the principle of its being an in- 
fectious disease and transmissable from man to 
man has been successful beyond expectations.” 

The relation of the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
to other public health and social movements was 
brought out at the meeting of the Advisory 
Council, which was addressed by Dr. Hermann 
M. Biggs of New York and at the Joint Ses- 
sion of the clinical and _ sociological sections 
through papers by Prof. John R. Commons of the 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. William Charles 
White of Pittsburgh, and Dr. H. R. M. Landis 
of Philadelphia. Particularly significant were 
some of the remarks of Professor Commons. 
He said: . 


“The physician starts with the individual. 
The sociologist starts with his institutions. The 
physician looks on other individuals as sources 
of contagion or infection. The sociologist looks 
on them as owners of property. The one sees 
them as physiological units; the other as posses- 
sors of power or of that intangible property 
which we call opportunity. 

“Tuberculosis and occupational disease, safety 
and sanitation, infant mortality, hours of labor 
of women and children, these are some of 
the fields of scientific research and government- 
al administration where the physician and the 
sociologist meet. Here the physician must get 
beyond physiology, contagion and infection, and 
deal with the institutions of property, the family 
and the state, that make environment what it is. 
Here the sociologist must get into physiology 
and pathology if he would not go wrong in deal- 
ing with institutions.” 


Emphasizing the medical side of the tubercu- 
losis problem, Dr. White may possibly have mini- 
mized the significance of the social worker in 
the following statement: 


“The social worker may be called the drum 
beater before the door of the booth. He shouts 
to the program ready prepared. He shifts his 
work from tuberculosis to child hygiene, social 
diseases, and associated charities, as readily as 
the stock company actor changes his play; and 
yet that man has no message who is too fastidi- 
ous to beat the drum at the door of his booth. 
The reason for the social worker in tuberculosis 
will be found in the exclusion of tuberculosis 
from the general hospitals and other places of 
medical teaching, and the consequent ignorance 
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of doctors and nurses on the whole question of 
this malady as a public health problem.” 


One ofthe most interesting papers presented 
at the meeting was that by Dr. Edward C. Bren- 
ner, attending physician at the Home Hospital 
in the East River Homes at 78th Street and East 
River, New York, giving one year’s results of the 
work at that institution. The Home Hospital 
was established a little more than a year ago by 
the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor.’ 


“The results obtained with the adult consump- 
tives compare favorably with reports of the lead- 
ing sanatoria. Sixty-one per cent have become 
apparently cured, 22 per cent have had their dis- 
ease arrested, and 11 per cent are much im- 
proved. And these astonishing results have been 
obtained in the very heart of New York city! 

“The most careful comparison of the cost of 
the Home Hospital with various country sana- 
toria, hospitals, and preventoria, reveals the fact 
that the Home Hospital treatment costs only 40 
to 50 per cent as much as the ordinary methods 
of treatment. It would seem, therefore, that the 
opening of the Home Hospital in New York 
marks an epoch in the practical and humane 
treatment of tuberculosis among the poor.” 


Dr. Harry Lee Barnes, superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Sanatorium, in a paper on the 
method of finding early cases of tuberculosis, 
urged sanatoria and anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions to use display advertising in newspapers 
and magazines. Dr. Albert T. Francine showed 
from a study of patients discharged from the 
Mont Alto State Sanatorium that the majority of 
these cases are able after a stay of six months 
at the institution to return to their regular work 
at full time and full pay. The paper of Surgeon 
B. S. Warren of the United States Public Health 
Service on the relation of industries to tubercu- 
losis, declared that the good wages, short hours 
and liberal holidays granted by the government 
to its employes have a vital effect in the reduc- 
tion of tuberculosis mortality among such work- 
ers, even in spite of unsanitary working condi- 
tions. 

The annual report of the executive secretary, 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, showed that the 
equipment of the present anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign in two years had increased from 1,325 
agencies to over 2,000, a gain of more than 50 
per cent. At the present time there are 577 
sanatoria and hospitals; 1,049 associations and 
committees; 400 dispensaries and clinics; and 169 
open air schools and fresh air classes engaged in 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign in the United 
States. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, Dr. John H. Lowman of 
Cleveland; vice-presidents, Mabel T. Boardman, 
Washington, and Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, Chi- 
cago; treasurer, William H. Baldwin, Washing- 
ton; secretary, Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, Balti- 
more. 

1See Top Survey for March 23, 1912, page 1967. 
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NATIONALIZING THE CHILD WELFARE FORCES 


Since the first Child Welfare Exhibit, that 
held in New York in January, 1911, this par- 
ticular method of taking a “cross-section of 
civilization” has been closely copied in the fol- 
lowing eleven cities: Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Montreal, Northampton, Mass., 
Stamford, Conn., Louisville, Providence, Roches- 
ter and New Britain, Conn. One of the most re- 
cent of these exhibits was held in the armory 
in Rochester last month. Here more than 
250 screens, four by eight feet, representing 
different phases of the work for the child, were 
displayed. The exhibits were arranged in the 
order which has become standard for child wel- 
fare exhibits: health, schools, recreation, library, 
clubs, settlements, churches, housing, homes, 
law and philanthropy. 

The more striking part of the exhibit was that 
devoted to health, housing and homes. The 
health exhibit was arranged so as to present 
some of the needs of the child. Marriage, sex 
knowledge, eugenics and “the bookkeeping of hu- 
manity” were strongly emphasized. Some of 
the cartoons have been widely reproduced, as, 
for instance, that entitled “the path of mother- 
hood is beset with thorns” which is reproduced 
on this page. The cartoon representing the 
evolution of the nursing bottle into a baby killer 
was a long-tubed nursing bottle, the tube repre- 
senting a snake and the nipple a snake’s head. 
Germs, represented as little devils, danced, at the 
bottom of the bottle and wandered through the 
tube and out through the snake’s mouth. 

Infectious diseases were exhibited in their order 
of attack: whooping cough, scarlet fever, measles, 
bronchitis, diphtheria and pneumonia. Medical 
school inspection—what needs to be done: what 
is being done for neglected, delinquent and back- 
ward children; the relation of medical school 
inspection and nursing to illness and growth 
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ana to child labor—was shown not only by 
screens, but by actual demonstrations in the ex- 
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amination of children. The hospital and pri- 
vate health organizations co-operated in ex- 
hibiting screens and models to show the work 
they are doing and their needs. 

A portion of the housing exhibit listed some 
of the conditions which a modern housing law, 
if it deals only with the erection of new build- 
ings, fails to correct. Homes were represented 
by good and bad rooms, illustrating graphical- 
ly the need of better education in planning the 
home as well as in the expenditure of money 
for food and furniture. The whole exhibit was 
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planned to make the visitors ask whether we 
are now working for child welfare or child 
farewell, and whether, as shown on one of the 
screens in the home section, we would have a 
coming generation or degeneration. 

The exhibit recently held in Rochester is 
deemed by many to have been the best of the 
kind yet conducted. One explanation which 
has been given for this is that the organizers 
in Rochester were able to profit by the experi- 
ence gained in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and other cities. The New York and 
Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit Committees in 
co-operation have responded to requests for ma- 
terial aid from ten cities. In the case of most 
of these cities, upon the recommendation of 
the New York and Chicago Child Welfare Com- 
mittees, Anna Louise Strong has besn selected 
to direct the exhibits. The growing number of 
demands for information as to the proper organ- 
ization of exhibits and for trained directors to 
take charge of them has called into being a Na- 
tional Child Welfare Exhibition Committee. This 
body intends to act in an advisory capacity in. 
promoting a standardized program of child wel- 
fare education through exhibits. In this way it 
was thought that the danger of exhibits being 
held in many cities without proper utilization of 
the accumulated experience gained in other cities 
would be avoided. 

The immediate work which the national com- 
mittee plans to undertake is to assist communi- 
ties intending to give child welfare exhibits by 
supplying them with information about past ex- 
hibits, by recommending directors of exhibits 
and by training men and women for this kind 
of work. The committee will collect and send 
out samples of literature published by national 
societies which can be used for child welfare ex- 
hibits. It will in addition serve as a clearing- 
house for information as to where further ma- 
terial of a similar character may be secured. 
It is also planned to spread abroad through ex- 
hibits the ideas and results of the researches 
made by the Children’s Bureau and the national 
children’s societies. 

The National Child Welfare Exhibition Com- 
mittee is to be directed by a general committee 
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representing different cities throughout the 
country. This governing committee already in- 
cludes representatives from New York, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Providence, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, Rochester, 
Philadelphia and San Diego, Cal. The tempor- 
ary committee now consists of William M. 
Kingsley, New York; Robert Garrett, Balti- 
more; Amos L. Prescott, New York; George 
W. Goler, Rochester; °C. C. Carstens, Boston; 
Carl Kelsey, Philadelphia; and Henry W. Thurs- 
ton, New York. Charles F. Powlison is the 
general secretary and Anna Louise Strong direc- 
tor of exhibits, 

The committee has prepared a dozen pre- 
liminary bulletins outlining the methods follow- 
ed in the child welfare exhibits up to the pres- 
ent time which have proved most effective and 
is now engaged in preparing material for the 
first national child welfare exhibit. This 
will be used during September and October at 
the National Conservation Exhibition, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The exposition management, which 
includes Gifford Pinchot, Philander Claxton and 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, asked Julia C. Lathrop 


LEISURE TIME AND THE 


_Every day we have 500,000,000 hours of leis- 
ure, counting an average of about five hours for 
each of the 100,000,000 “we” in this country. 
What shall we do with them? No small prob- 
lem, but it was tackled more systematically than 
ever before when the Recreation Congress, 
meeting in Richmond, Va., May 6-10 devoted 
itself to a consideration of the “use of leisure 
time.” 

If any phase of the problem or of the means 
for helping us to get happiness and value out 
of leisure failed to receive attention, it was 
not the fault of those who arranged the pro- 
gram and packed it with eighty- -two scheduled 
papers and addresses to be presented in four 
days. Practically everything, from boys’ corn 
growing contests to motion-picture shows, and 
from a country fair to amateur dramatics, was 
discussed. 

A school principal, Frank L. Boyden of Deer- 
field, Mass., told how trench digging, lumber 
cutting and cement work became as recreation- 
al as baseball and dancing parties, and how the 
sort of community spirit which vitalized this 
village high school had dethroned the local po- 
litical boss. 

A fatherly park superintendent, George A. 
Parker of Hartford, Conn., diffidently explained 
that he had not chosen the topic on which he 
spoke. But the simple, human and intimate way 
in which he discussed courting as a leisure oc- 
cupation, the tenderness with which he refer- 
red to his personal “qualifications to speak not 
without authority” on the subject, and the em- 
phasis he laid upon the importance of assur- 
ing to every girl the right to be courted under 
decent conditions, gripped his audience. Those 
who smiled at the kindly humor of his opening 
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to undertake the chairmanship of the Child Wel Is 
fare Building. | 
The plans for this building include a publial 


clinic which shall run for ties entire two months |))/ 


and shall be open to all mothers with babies. leg 


An attempt will be made to put the baby health |\1) 


contests, which have been carried on at county iKé 
and state fairs, on a dignified and _ scientific 
basis. Another feature of the exhibit will be a 
playground outside of the Child Welfare Build- 


ing. Anna Louise Strong, as secretary of Miss ||% 


Lathrop’s committee and director of exhibits of |/% 
the National Child Welfare Exhibition Commit- | 
tee, is collecting material from national societies. 
The exhibit will be supplemented by one on local | 
Knoxville conditions. 

Among the national organizations which will 
co-operate are the Recreation Division and 
Child Helping Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Girls and the North American Civic League. 
After November 1 the exhibit will leave Knox-. 
ville and be used at state fairs and other ex- 
positions. Some of the material also may be 
used as a nucleus of city exhibits. 


RECREATION CONGRESS 


remarks realized the seriousness of his message. |f 


when he pictured the crowded tenements of our 
great cities and then pointed out what our parks 
and playgrounds can do to provide wholesome 
surroundings for that which leads up to the 
most important of our human institutions. 

Not less throbbing with human interest was 
the vivid account by Clifford W. Beers, author 
of The Mind That Found Itself, of the value of 
play and recreation in awakening the minds of 
the insane. 

Joseph Lee, president of the Playground and 
Recreation Association, made it evident that we 
have had a loss of the play tradition in which 
America was especially rich decades ago. Mod- 
ern farm machinery, he thought, had contributed 
in some degree to this decadence by reducing the 
proportionate number of farm hands necessary. 
Rural communities have thus become too sparse- 
ly, and cities too closely, settled. The games 
of today, he said, are a heritage from bygone 
civilizations. To have them die out would be 
a calamity as great as would be the loss of the 
inherited accumulation of good poetry and 
music. Children inherit the instinct to play, 
but they do not inherit knowledge of baseball 
any more than of the Lord’s Prayer. There 
must be teaching, leadership and encourage- 
ment of game playing, and this is one of the 
prime purposes of the association. America 
must parallel its emphasis on the serious ideals 
of work with a new emphasis on the value of 
play and recreation. 

This “seriousness” was declared by Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot of Boston, who delivered one of the 
principal addresses at the congress, to be under- 
mining national vigor. His subject was The 
Relation of Play to a Civilization of Power. 
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“Seriousness,” he said, “is a residual state 
into which adults lapse when they haven’t energy 
enough to do anything else.” Grown folks, he 
went on, take themselves too seriously—they 
have forgotten how to play. Play should not be 
regarded merely as a child’s preparation for the 
seriousness of adult life; it affords the invigora- 
ting spirit by which a man and a nation stay 
young. There has arisen a false notion, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cabot, that seriousness and morality 
are inseparable. The man _ who preserves a 
love for play and sports is looked at askance. 
The notion is a false one. “God never put seri- 
ousness and morality together,’ said Dr. Cabot, 
“and I think it should be the duty of man to 
keep them asunder. When the grown man di- 
vorces himself from play he divorces himself 
from what is best in life—he begins to die.” 

How this play spirit in self-expression may 
find an avenue through dramatics was described 
‘by Mrs. August Belmont, president of the Edu- 
cational Dramatic League of New York. She 
instanced illustrations to show that the misdeeds 
of “bad boys” are often due only to’ “misplaced 
‘dramatic instinct.” This instinct is in all of us. 
She advocates amateur dramatics, because they 
develop the player in imagination, ideals, self-ex- 
pression and morals. Her address contained 
much practical suggestion as to the kinds of plays 
to be selected and the most effective way of 
conducting the work so as to carry out the 
purposes she outlined. 

The progress of the recreation movement is 
indicated by the advance along the lines of rural 
and small town recreation. At last year’s con- 
gress, when the subject was first given atten- 
tion in a comprehensive way, the discussion 
was chiefly confined to a statement of needs, 
problems and opportunities. This year it moved 
on to concrete description of work in many lo- 
calities and definite suggestions as to what can 
be done. 

Prof. J. F. Taintor of Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis., told of a historical pageant in that town 
of 4,000 inhabitants. There were 500 partici- 
pants and the occasion paid all the expenses 
or $600. 

How Bennington, Vt., through the organiza- 
tion of practically the whole town in a compre- 
hensive recreation program; how Lebanon, 
Ohio, through the work of a civic trust founded 
by a former citizen of the place’; and how 
Princeton, N. J., through the establishment of 
a neighborhood social center, had all rallied 
community spirit as a result of recreation was 
described by those actually leading or familiar 
with these separate activities. 

The Amenia Play Festival, in the New York 
village of that name; Boy Scout activities in 
suburban and rural districts; Recreation Through 
the Grange, Rural Recreation and Rural Health 
—these are only a few of the topics on which 
speakers offered suggestions for those who are 
eager to make the recreation movement vital 
in the regions outside of the cities. _ 

Evening recreation and the activities of city 
social centers among young people and adults 


“See THe Survey for March 1, 1913, page 749. 
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afforded a range of topics for addresses by 
people who are leading work of this sort in 
many communities. Their interchange of ex- 
periences showed how municipal effort has de- 
veloped to provide more adequately for adult 
recreation. How to make the recreation center 
fill a large place in neighborhood needs was dis- 
cussed by such speakers as John Elliott of the 
Hudson Guild, New York; Mrs. Desha Breckin- 
ridge of Lexington, Ky.; and a_ group of 
others. The practical bearing of many of these 
contributions is indicated by the fact that at- 
tention was given to such detailed and technical 
matters as the sort of class-room furniture 
which may be adapted best to social uses. 

This emphasis on practical technique was one 
of the important features of the whole con- 
gress. Experts outlined definite programs of 
athletics for girls and boys; covered the de- 
tails of Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl ac- 
tivities; gave illustrated talks on how swimming 
may be taught to women and girls, and discus- 
sed ways for securing public appropriations and 
private support for recreation work. An im- 
portant part of this practical side of the con- 
gress was the week of actual class work which 
preceded the main gathering. No less than 
thirty-five recreation workers, twenty of them 
from out of town, regularly enrolled for courses 
which took up seven hours a day. These were 
conducted by E. B. DeGroot of the Playground 
Association of Chicago, formerly director of 
Chicago’s South Park Playgrounds and Field 
Houses; George W. Ehler, director of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Lee F. Hanmer, director of 
the Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation; Rowland Haynes, field secretary of 
the Playground and _ Recreation Association ; 
George E. Johnson, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
Playgrounds; Julia Schoenfeld, field secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Association ; 
and Bernadine Yunck of Teachers’ College, New 
York. Supplementing this thoroughness with ref- 
erence to playground administration were such 
broad discussions as that by Austin E. Griffiths 
of Seattle on recreation and city planning. 

Commercial recreation received attention at 
the hands of Miss Schoenfeld, who has been 
making special studies of dance halls and mo- 
tion-picture shows and the ways to regulate 
them. She discussed some of the points which 
must be guarded against in drafting ordin- 
ances, and outlined a program for improving 
the facilities commercially provided. Especial 
points of attack were the lighting, ventilation 
and other physical conditions in motion-pic- 
ture theaters, and the need for eliminating the 
sale of liquor in public dance halls. Her con- 
sideration of motion-picture regulation was sup- 
plemented by Ralph Folks who told of his ef- 
forts as a New York city alderman to get a mo- 
tion-picture ordinance passed. 

After all these addresses on what we shall 
do with our leisure, it remained for Mary Mc- 
Dowell of Chicago to ask how are the masses 
of the people to secure leisure. She pointed out 
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that not only long hours but other conditions in 
industry have a direct bearing upon the very 
possibility of leisure. Monotony and fatigue, 
she declared, beget recklessness in free time. 
Miss McDowell urged recreation workers gen- 
erally to unite toward bringing about the shorter 
work day, the weekly half holiday, and the ra- 
tional use of Sunday for country outings and 
other recreational activities. 

Rev. J. J. Curran, pastor of a Catholic church 
in Wilkesbarre, Pa., spoke on the valuable in- 
fluence which playgrounds have among the work 
people of the coal regions. 

Recreation in the mill towns of New England 
was discussed by Bertha Freeman of Boston 
who presented the results of some field observa- 
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tions. The present lack and the importance of 
planning for recreation in industrial communi- 
ties was discussed by Graham Romeyn Taylor of 
the staff of Tur Survey. He sought to point 
out the value of play and recreation as a fac- 
tor in educating working people for organized 
effort and co-operative activities, and expressed’ 
the hope that through recreation a spirit of 
friendly relationship and fair play between em- 
ployers and employes might be stimulated. 

The out-of-town attendance at the Richmond 
congress was less than at Cleveland last year, 
but twenty-eight states and 121 cities were rep- 
resented. President Joseph Lee, Treasurer 
Gustavus Kirby, Secretary H. S. Braucher and! 
other executive officers were re-elected. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SETTLEMENT? 
SEBA ELDRIDGE 
LENOX HILL HOUSE, NEW YORK 


The function of settlements has often been de- 
fined as being to know their neighborhoods and 
to unite the forces working for their improve- 
ment. Among the pathological conditions char- 
acteristic of the neighborhoods of most settle- 
ments are the following: family incomes are in 
general below the level compatible with the 
maintenance of health and_ strength; housing 
conditions are such that home life in the best 
sense is difficult or impossible; the lack of 
facilities for the wholesome employment of 
leisure drives boys and girls and even men and 
women into pastimes destructive of character and 
social usefulness; forced unemployment and un- 
compensated industrial accidents contribute to 
the low standard of living; too great a consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors does the same, be- 
- sides producing disease and degeneracy; unto- 
ward labor conditions deplete ‘the physical 
strength of children, women and men and con- 
tribute to their premature industrial incapaci- 
tation; rents uncheckable in their rise by those 
who bear their burden drain from the toilers a 
large part of their earnings; boys and girls drift 
upon leaving school into employment, without be- 
ing industrially prepared, vocationally guided or 
having any definite aim in life; organized im- 
morality flourishes. 

Working alone, settlements can do but an in- 
finitesimal part of the work needed to correct 
these conditions. Estimate in your own mind 
the number of people living within striking 
distance of any settlement. Set over against 
that figure the number of people the settlement, 
the churches and the other. social agencies in the 
neighborhood reach in any real way. The vast 
portion untouched tells its own story. Of course, 
the work done for those who come within the 
doors of the settlement is not to be deprecated. 
Ethical training through club work, furnishing 
decent recreation for a few individuals through 
dances and athletics, the better knowledge of 

1This paper was prepared while the author was living 


at the Union Settlement in New York and was read at a 
meeting of the residents, 


homemaking that comes to those attending do-- 
mestic science classes, the care given to the sick, 
providing vacations in the country for conval- 
escent or debilitated persons who cannot pay for 
them, securing jobs for those out of work and 
the good produced by religious activity—all' 
these are important and ought to be continued. 

But settlements should do much more tham 
help the people that come within their own 
doors. They ought to affect vitally the life 
of all the people in the neighborhood. Settle- 
ments ought to get an ideal of community and’ 
individual life, continually test conditions im 
their neighborhoods to see where they fall short, 
and make their efforts at improvement as nearly 
commensurate with the needs thus discovered’ 
as they know how to make them. 

The settlement can best do this by giving ac- 
tive local support to many of the movements, 
city, nation or world wide in extent, which are 
combatting poverty, ignorance, degeneracy, inef- 
ficiency, and misery. These movements are 
either seeking to extend their propaganda or, if 
not propagandists, need local co-operation in 
other ways in the sections in which they operate. 
A few organizations carrying on such work im 
New York are the New York Congestion 
Committee, the Committee on Amusement Re-: 
sources for Working Girls, Reereation Commis- 
sion, Vocational Education Survey, Women’s. 
Trade Union League, New York Probation As- 
sociation, Naturalization Bureau, and the sev- 
eral city departments. The movements national’ 
or world-wide in scope include the labor, con-. 
servation, and peace movements, and others 
comprised in the great modern trend toward de-- 
mocracy, both industrial and political. 

To furnish to these constructive forces—forces. 
that have for their aim the abolition of the con- 
ditions that called settlements into being—to 
furnish these movements the local co-operation: 
and support which they require is the work to 
which settlements should in an increasing meas- 
ure devote themselves. In addition, settlements 
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can and should contribute their quota to the 
knowledge which society has and needs about it- 
self, the conditions of life and labor in it. In 
the usual settlement neighborhood the larger com- 
munity life is epitomized. Settlements ought to 
gather up their knowledge and experience, put it 
into literary form, and make it available to those 
who may be seeking the light which they might 
thus furnish. They would in this way be feed- 
ing fuel to the socially purifying flame which 
must be made strong enough to consume all the 
rubbish that hinders the humanization and pro- 
gress of society. 

What shall be the methods of this work? 
Every settlement ought to make continuous sys- 
tematic studies of its neighborhood to familiarize 
itself with conditions in it, especially those of a 
local character. It ought to keep in touch with all 
the social movements needing local co-operation. 
It should study and take definite attitudes to- 
ward all the other movements and tendencies of 
the time, both those which should be encouraged 
and those which should be resisted, and attempt 
to enlighten those it can reach about them. 

It ought also to maintain a forum for the dis- 
cussion of subjects of a political, economic and 
social nature, particularly those of special inter- 
est to the neighborhood and to the city. 

In these ways it can become an experiment 
station, a political educator, a teacher of democ- 
racy, a center of influence, a social dynamic. It 
can thus be making the best use of its social 
laboratory facilities, its first-hand knowledge, its 
point of vantage. 

A plan of organization which may be found 
helpful for this work is an advisory board to con- 
sult with the person charged with the executive 
responsibility; co-operative relations with the 
social agencies of the neighborhood to secure 
correlation of activities and concerted action 
where advantageous; a membership comprising 
all the intelligent people in the neighborhood who 
are in sympathy with the aims of the proposal; a 
director giving a large share of his time and 
attention to the work. 

The results of any such effort, it need scarce- 
ly be said, will be directly proportioned to the 
time, labor and intelligence given to it. A paper 
organization will have paper results; a virile or- 
ganization will have virile results. 
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May AND JUNE CONFERENCES 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, World’s. 
Ore. June 29-July 6, 1913. Chairman, Rev. 
S. Martin, 209 9th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

floms Economics. American Association of. Ithaca, 

. Y., June 27-July 4, 1913. Information may be se- 
cured from Marguerite B. Lake, Forest Hill, Md. 

JewisH SociaL WorkKeErRS, Third Informal Conference, 
National Association of. Atlantic City, N. J. May 29- 
30, 1913. 

MEDICIND, AMPRICAN ACADEMY OF. Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn., June 13, 14, 1913. 
June 24-26, 1913. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo. 

OFFICIALS OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, American As- 
sociation of. Fourth Annual Meeting. Springfield, Ill. 
June 24-26, 1913. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo. 

SocraAL INSURANCE, First American Conference on, Chi- 
eago, Ill., June 6-7, 1913. Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 
Fast 23d St., New York. 


Portland, 
James 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDHRATION, WoRLD’s, Lake Mohawk 
N. Y., June 2-8, 1913. Gen. Sec’y, John R. Mott, 124 
East 28th St., New York. 

WOMEN’S TRADH UNION LmAGUD OF AMBRICA. 
ennial convention. 
Sec’y, Miss S, M. 
Chicago, Ill. 


WORKERS FOR THE BLIND. National Association of. 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 24-27 inclusive. Exec. Sec’y, 
Mrs. HE. B. Palmer, 612 St. Clair Avenue, N. B., Cleve- 


land, O. 
LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


BLIND, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the. 
London, England, June, 1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 
206 Great Portland St., London, W 


CHILD WELFARD, International Congress of. Brussels, July 
23-26, 1913. Information can be secured by addressing 
M. Paul Otlet, 3 Rue de la Regence, Brussels. 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for. 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. i 
Huygenstratt 106, Amsterdam, 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE CONFHRENCD, International. Antwerp, 
Belgium, September 26-28, 1913. Information can be 
secured by addressing Miss Pauline Goldmark, 106 
BH. 19th Street, New York. 


FaRM WOMEN, International Congress of, 
October 22-November 1, 1913. 
Burns, Tulsa, Okla. 


FoopstuFrrFs, International Congress for the Fight against 
Deterioration and the Adulteration of. Ghent, August 
1-3, 1913. Sec’y, M. Antony Neuckens, Hotel de 
Ville, Brussels. 


Housine, International Congress 
land, September 8-13, 
director general Ministry of 
Executive secretary section for United States, Wil- 
liam H. Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


INFANT MoRrTALITY, English-speaking conference on. Lon- 
don, England, August 4 and 5, 1913. Under auspices 
of the British National Association for the Prevention 
tae Mortality and for the Welfare of Infancy, 

ondon. 


PRISON CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London, England, 1915. 
Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

ScHoot HycGipnn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1918. Sec’y Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 

Strupents (“Corda Fratres’), Highth International Con- 

ress of. Ithaca, N. Y., August 29-September 13, 1913. 
nformation can be secured by addressing the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 

TOWN PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL LIF, 
First International Congress on Art of. Ghent, Bel- 
eo eueee 1913. General Sec’y Paul Saintenoy, 

russels, 


Fourth bi- 
St. Louis, Mo., June 1-7. Nat'l 
Franklin, 127 No. Dearborn Street, 


Am- 
President, Dr. Treub, 


Tulsa, Okla., 
Sec’y, Mrs. John T. 


on. The Hague, Hol- 
Sec’y, M. O. Velghe 
Agriculture, Brussels. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association on. Ghent, 
Belgium ply eet 8-6, 1913. American Section secre- 
tary, John B. Andrews, 131 Hast 23d St., New York. 


NATIONAL 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, National 
Seattle, Wash., July 5-12, 1913. Sec’y 
Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

Inrant MorvTa.ity, American Association for Study and 
Prevention of. Fourth annual meeting. Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 23-25, 1918. Exec. Sec’y, Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 

PRISON ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, Indianapolis Ind., Oct. 
11-16, 1913. Sec’y, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J. 


Conference of. 
Alexander 


STATH AND LOCAL 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 


Akron, O., October, 1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTDPRNATIONAL 


PANAMA-PACIFIC ExposITION. San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social Economy Department—Alvin 
EB. Pope, Washington, D. C 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, San Diego, Cal., Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1915. Director of Exhibits, EH. L. Hewett, 
San Diego. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION WoORLD’S, Lake Mohawk 
N. ¥., June 2-8, 1913. Exhibits including “social 
study and service.’’ Gen. Sec’y John R. Mott, 124 
East 28th St., New York. 

ScuHooLt HyGienn, Fourth International 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30. Chairman Committee 
on Scientific Exhibit, Dr. Fletcher B. Dressler, Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C 


NATIONAL 


CONSERVATION EXHIBITION, NATIONAL, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. 


Congress on. 
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HEALTH 


(Continued from page 289.) 


LONDON CONFERENCE ON INFANT MORTALITY 


An English-speaking conference on the pre- 
vention of infant mortality is being organized 
in London under royal patronage. The sessions 
of the conference, for which arrangements are 
being made by the National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Moftality and for the Wel- 
fare of Infancy, will be held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on August 4 and 5, 1913, immed- 
iately before the International Medical Congress. 

The conference will be held in two sections— 
administrative and medical—which will sit sim- 
ultaneously. The provisional program follows: 

The administrative section-on August 4 will 
discuss the responsibility of central and local 
authorities in the matter of infant and child hy- 
giene. On the following day the topic is the 
administrative control of the milk supply. 

The medical section on the first day will dis- 
cuss the necessity for special education in in- 
fant hygiene and medical milk problems. The 
next day is to be devoted to ante-natal hygiene. 


NEW HEALTH CODE FOR NEW YORK 


In response to Governor Sulzer’s effort to 
make New York the “healthiest state in the 
Union,” the Legislature passed two acts, one 
amending the public health law generally and 
the other placing on the statute books the model 
vital statistics law recommended by the federal 
Census Bureau. It is expected that the acts will 
’ be signed by the governor. The first of these 
two acts creates a health council, consisting of 
the commissioner of health and six members ap- 
pointed by the governor, of whom at least three 
shall be physicians and one a sanitary expert. 
This council is to enact and amend from time to 
time a sanitary code to apply to all portions of 
the state except New York city. But. each city 
and town may enact additional regulations not 
inconsistent with the state code. 

Three. new divisions, child -hygiene, public 
health nursing and tuberculosis, are added to the 
Department of Health. Each is to be in the 
charge of:a special’ director. The six divisions 
already established in the department—those of 
administration, sanitary engineering, laboratories 
and research, communicable diseases, vital statis- 
tics, and publicity and education—are written into 
the statute. The law.also provides for dividing 
the state into twenty sanitary districts for each 
of which there is to be a supervisor. The sani- 
tary supervisors are to make an annual survey of 
their districts. Among their other duties are the 
organization of district conferences of health of- 
ficers, promotion of. the. registration. of births 
and deaths, inspection of labor camps and en- 
forcement of the sanitary code, and the promo- 
tion of educational campaigns: on public health. 

Physicians and laymen who have studied this 
law declare that it gives the New York State 
Department of Health the authority and machin- 
ery necessary for effective work in the preven- 
tion of disease and reduction of the death rate. 


= 


Conserving Health 


Suggestions for the mainten- 
ance of healthful schools, 
factories and other buildings 


Disease germs are undoubtedly the 
greatest menace to the public health. 
That the germs are invisible, renders 
them even more dangerous. 

The problem of health will in a great 
measure be solved when proper pre- 
cautions will be taken by all to destroy 
disease germs of all kinds. 


OUR MISSION 


is to help in the maintenance of health- 
ful premises in public and private 
establishments. 

We are prepared to furnish a disin- 
fectant-cleanser that will assure pro- 
tective cleaning by removing dirt and 
destroying germs at the same time, the 
cost being even less than with an 
ordinary cleanser. 

Fumigating material and apparatus; 
sanitary paper towels; drinking foun- 
tains; individual soap dispensers and 
liquid soap; floor oils; sweeping pow- 
ders; deodorants; insecticides, etc., 
are also made by us with special regard 
for solving problems in Sanitation. 

We manufacture Sanitary closets for 
installation where no sewage system 
exists. 


DATA AND REFERENCES 


regarding the use and value of these 
products will be sent on your request. 

We can assist you in obtaining a 
sanitary building. Won't you ask for 
information on articles wanted, or put 
your problem up to us ?. 


SANITATION DEPARTMENT 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
THE MAKERS OF CN 
12 East 42nd Street - - New York 


Branches in principal cities 


May 24, 1913 


VALCOUR ISLAND 


CAMP PENN (ace’crampcain 


Perhaps you are wondering if there is any- 
where a first class camp that makes a special- 
ty of caring for younger boys. Camp Penn 
is a younger boy’s camp. We have several 
definite ideas on this subject. For instance, 
we think it is better for younger boys to camp 
separately from older ones—better for both, 
so we take the younger ones only. Then we 
think it is not like a real camn to have large 
groups of boys herded together. So we make 
them into little camps of four or five, and each 
group has its own little encampment. You 
can see what close oversight this gives us! 
Our whole schedule is planned by an expert 
in boy-training to give the maximum amount 
of character-development, physical development, 
and real, out-of-doors pleasure. If your boy 
is a Straight, sturdy clean youngster, perhaps 
you had better write us. 

CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., 
Mermaid Lane, 
Chestnut Hill, Phi'adelIphia, Pa. 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion. 
HAT _ right living should be the fourth “R”™ in 
education. 
THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
“illness of the physician. 
THT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. _** The Profession of Home» 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses, 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,” 10 cts;  ‘‘ Food 
Values,” 10 cts.; “‘ The Up-To-Date Home,”* 15 cts. 
Addr: A.S.H-.E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill 


Ess—. 


WORKERS WANTED 


(1) Manual Training Instructor. Must be able to 
teach mechanical drawing and furnish satisfactory 
reference as to character. Good salary. 

(2) Woman for Parole Officer, Girls’ Department. 
Must have had experience in the handling of girls; 
also be able to furnish satisfactory reference. 

Address: W. F. Penn. Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Training School, Morganza, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY, executive financial, experienced, 
high class, would like connection with charitable 
institution, woman’s college or National Organiza- 
tion. Highest references. Address 1112 Survey. 


POSITION wanted by a young woman with exper- 
ience in anti-tuberculosis and organized charity work. 
Address, 1116 Survey. 


WANTED.—By a trained nurse, care of invalid at 
summer resort or to travel. Address 1117, Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER.—Jewish woman, with over 
fifteen years’ experience as investigator, social worker, 
leader of clubs and classes, desires position. Address, 
1118 Survey. 


TRAVELING COMPANION :—Position desired by 
cultured congenial young lady (27). Good knowledge 
- of nursing. Splendid references: Address 1119, 
SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSE, experienced in social work, 
desires engagement, preferably with children. Ad- 
dress 1120, Survey. 


AMERICA. 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 


Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 18 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Two Social Tours 
IN EUROPE 


The pioneer party went last year. Its success 
will be increased this year. 
SAILINGS 
June 26 . . . to Copenhagen 
Jane28 ..- - to ~ Hamburg 
Several have already enroiled. Full information 


DR. E. E. PRATT, 225 Fifth Ave., New York | 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN Squarm Hovusm a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women, with a transient department. Safe, com- 
fortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For parti- 
culars and prices address Miss CasTINe C. SWANson, 
Supt. 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


WILL RENT OR SELL a 16-room country residence 
in South Jersey. Large yard, beautiful lawn, old 
Linden trees, 100 yards from tide water, 48 miles 
from Phiadelphia. Ideal place to just live. Infor- 
mation can be secured from Charles W. Ashley, 406 
Empire Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOCIAL AND CIVIC 


Social Tour, June 28—$480 
Civic Tour, July 2—$600 


Send for Programs 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIC BUREAU 


TOURS OF EUROPE 


First-hand observation of civic, social, 
and industrial affairs in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland and England 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISEES 


Byrnes & Col. ) 


51 Brown, Allen G \_ [Byres & Co, | 


Petar oan 


“Why Doesn’t Someone Invent 
a New Filing Method?” 


How often have you heard that question? How often have 
you asked it yourself? 


Library Bureau has answered it. 


Library Bureau has invented a new filing method—one that 
combines the advantages of the numeric and the alphabetic 
methods, by giving a direct alphabetical reference and, at the 
same time, providing a positibe numerical check on misfiling. 
This new filing method is called 


The L. B. 
Automatic Index 


It is the only definite advance in filing systems in the last ten years. 


Letters and folders are filed by number, checked by name, or filed by name, 
checked by number. No index is necessary. 


This new filing method is wonderfully compact, wonderfully simple. It pays 
for itself in the space it saves. It permits of quicker work. The cost of opera- 
tion is very small. Once installed, your filing clerk will never wish to change. 


Some of the most progressive business houses in the country have adopted the 
“L. B. Automatic.’? Any L. B. salesman will gladly explain it to you. 


Call at the nearest L. B. salesroom. 


Library Bureau 


Founded in 1876 
Manufacturing Distributors of 


Card and Filing Systems Office, Library and Bank Equipment 
Unit Cabinets for Cards and Filing in Wood and Steel 
Boston ~ New York Chicago Philadelphia 
43 FederalSt. 316 Broadway 41S.Wabash Ave. gioChestnut St. 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and France, 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


